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Oftirial Boruments 


DECREE 
ON THE CONFERRING OF CONFIRMATION IN THE CASE OF 
THOSE WHO ARE IN SERIOUS DANGER OF DEATH. 


It is Catholic teaching that the gifts of the Holy Spirit are conferred 
by the sacrament of Confirmation. Hence the Church has always been 
careful to see that children who have already been baptized should also 
receive this sacrament, through which they are strengthened with the 
gifts of the Paraclete. The heavenly spirit infused in Confirmation 
makes the faith obtained in baptism robust. Recipients of this sacra- 
ment are endowed with an increase of grace, and being stamped with 
the stamp of a soldier of Christ they are fully fitted for every good work. 

It is, indeed, a matter of common knowledge that Confirmation is 
not necessary for salvation with the necessity of means (C.I.C. Can. 
787) ; nevertheless, on account of its excellence and the splendid gifts 
which it confers, parish priests and other pastors should make every 
effort to prevent any Christian, as occasion arises, from neglecting such 
a great mystery of Christ’s saving Redemption. To neglect it is to 
neglect a most wonderful help in the grim struggle against the wicked- 
ness of Satan and against the allurements of the flesh and the world. 
Confirmation is, on this earth, a cause of grace and virtues of every kind, 
and of increased glory in heaven. (St. Thomas, p. III, quaest. 72, art. 
Sad 4). 

Watchful pastors leave nothing undone in order that all baptized 
persons may, as far as possible, duly receive this sacrament. They see 
that children are confirmed when they have reached the use of reason, 
that is, about their seventh year. The age of seven may be anticipated, 
as canon 788 expressly states, “if a child is in danger of death, or if the 
‘minister thinks there are some just and serious reasons for doing so”. 
In spite of this pastoral vigilance, however, statistics show that many 
children (whose frail life is easily extinguished by illness) die long be- 
fore the use of reason, without Confirmation. This happens more fre- 
quently in these days in consequence of the evils of the terrible war 
recently ended.. Experience also shows that not a few adults, who in 
childhood had not the chance of Confirmation, die without it. 

In the Oriental Church, the custom of confirming infants immedi- 
ately after baptism provides against such happenings. The same custom 
also obtained during the first centuries in the Latin Church, and is still 
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kept in some countries. The common law, however, as expressed in the 
aforementioned canon 788, defers Confirmation till about the age of 
seven. This provision secures previous Catechetical instruction and 
more abundant sacramental effects in the child. (Instr. S.C. of the Sac- 
raments, May 20, 1934; Instr. of S.C.P.F., May 4, 1774; Instr. H. 
Office, July, 1888). 

One very special reason why so many Christians die without Con- 
firmation is the want of opportunity to receive it when in danger of 
death, owing to the absence of a Bishop. 

It is a defined doctrine that a Bishop alone is the ordinary minister 
of Confirmation (Council of Trent, sess. VII, can. 3—C.L.C. can. 782, 
§ 1). For this reason the Holy See has always taken diligent care that 
the conferring of this sacrament should, as far as possible, be reserved 
to the Bishop, as a right and duty properly his. This Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Sacrament has also taken measures against any detriment to 
the reverence due to Confirmation, against any lowering of popular 
esteem for it, against any dimming of the splendour and solemnity of its 
administration. The presence of the Bishop guarantees these things, 
and his absence will easily cause them to suffer. 

Nevertheless, in view of the need and utility of the faithful, the 
Apostolic See has more than once been compelled to give widely the 
favour that instead of a Bishop, who in certain circumstances cannot be 
had, a simple priest of some dignity or standing may act as the 
extraordinary minister of this Sacrament (can. 782,§2). Such a priest 
was bound to administer confirmation with becoming pomp, after re- 
minding the faithful that a Bishop was the exclusive ordinary minister 
of this Sacrament and that he himself was conferring it by virtue of a 
faculty from the Apostolic See (S.C. of the Sacraments, May 20, 1934, 
III). Many papal Indults prove this point. 

In order, then, that provision might be made for the cases of so 
many infants, children and adults placed in serious danger of death, and, 
under the circumstances of ordinary Common law regarding the ordin- 
ary minister, placed under the certainty of dying unconfirmed, this 
Sacred Congregation has thought well to seek a remedy and give the 
said persons an opportunity of receiving this sacrament. 

Our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius XII, weighing the matter in its 
gravity, deigned, in view of His care for the salvation of souls and of 
His solicitude for the whole Church, to commit its consideration to this 
Sacred Congregation, to be discussed in full sessions, whereof the reso- 
lution was to be submitted to His Holiness. 
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Consequently, this Sacred Congregation, after hearing the views 
of several consultors distinguished for their learning and prudence, 
having also weighed all the documents and enactments previously given 
on the discipline of Confirmation, set the whole matter before the 
Cardinals for examination in several plenary sessions. 


The final sentence was carefully considered prior to being placed 
before His Holiness, whereupon the Pontiff in an audience granted to 
his Excellency the Secretary of this Sacred Congregation on May 6, 
1946, ordered the said Congregation to issue a decree embodying the 
discipline regarding the administration of Confirmation in the special 
circumstances described above, according to laws approved and graci- 
ously explained by His Holiness with certain knowledge and mature 
deliberation. 

In obedience to the Apostolic mandate this Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments has decreed by these present letters to enact the 
statutes hereunder : 


1. By general Indult of the Apostolic See the faculty of confer- 
ring the Sacrament of Confirmation is given in the quality of extraordi- 
nary ministers, exclusively in the cases and in the conditions enumer- 
ated hereunder, to the following priests and to them only: 

a) to parish priests who enjoy their own parochial territory, 
which entails the exclusion of “personal” or ‘family’ parish priests, 
unless these enjoy also their own parochial territory (even cumula- 
tively ) ; 

b) to parochial vicars, as mentioned in canon 471, and to vicars 
who are administrators of vacant parishes (vicariis occonomis) ; 

c) to priests exclusively and permanently entrusted with the full 
care of souls with all the rights and duties of parish priests in a certain 
territory having a determined church. 


2. The aforesaid ministers can validly and licitly confer Confir- 
mation, themselves personally, only on the faithful living in their terri- 
tory, not even excepting persons who live in places withdrawn from 
parochial jurisdiction. This means that Seminaries are not excluded, 
nor hospices, nor hospitals, nor other institutions of every kind, even 
religious institutions in any way exempt (compare can. 792)—however, 
the subjects of such extraordinary ministry are only such faithful as 
from serious illness are in real danger of death and are foreseen to die 


of the illness. 
If the aforesaid ministers pass the limits of this mandate, they not 
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only act wrongly but they confer no sacrament. Besides what is enact- 
ed in canon 2365 remains in force. 


3. The aforesaid can use this faculty both in the episcopal City 
and outside of it, whether the See be filled or vacant, provided that the 
diocesan Bishop cannot be had, or is lawfully impeded from administer- 
ing Confirmation himself; provided, moreover, there is no other Bishop 
available having communion with the Apostolic See, even one who isa 
titular Bishop only, if he can be called to confirm without serious incon- 
venience. 

Confirmation is to be conferred according to the relative discipline 
introduced by the Code of Canon Law and also according to the rite 
found in the Roman Ritual (fully transcribed in A.A.S. after this 
decree)—the administration of Confirmation is gratis on every title 
whatsoever. 


5. If those for Confirmation have attained the use of reason, be- 
sides the state of grace, some preparation and instruction are required, 
that they may receive the Sacrament fruitfully. It is the duty of the 
minister, therefore, to teach them these points of necessary knowledge, 
according to the capacity of each sick person. Each one should be 
stirred to some kind of intention so that they desire the reception of the 
Sacrament to add strength to the soul. Those concerned should take 
care, in case those confirmed get well, that they be taught the mysteries 
of faith and the effect of this Sacrament (Compare can. 786—Holy 
Office, Apr> 10 1861,in Collect: S.C.P.N. yolu i ap.no00ds amiz ioe 
Roman Catechism on Confirmation). 


6. In accordance with canon 798, the extraordinary minister must 
note the conferring of Confirmation in the parochial register of Con- 
firmations: He writes his own name and the names of the person con- 
firmed (and if not his subject, also the names of his diocese and par- 
ish), the names also of the parents and sponsor, as well as the day and 
the place, adding these words at the end: Confirmation conferred under 
Apostolic Indult, on account of danger of death through serious illness 
of the person confirmed. A notice is also to be inserted in the book of 
Baptisms in accordance with canon 470, § 2. 


If the person confirmed belongs to another parish, the minister 
must, as soon as possible, notify by authentic document the parish 


priest of the person confirmed that the Sacrament has been conferred. 
This notice must include all the points mentioned above. 
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7. Extraordinary ministers are also bound each time to send an 
authentic announcement to the diocesan Ordinary, stating the fact and 
all the concurrent circumstances of their administration. 


8. It is the duty of the local Ordinary to use what he judges the 
best means of making this decree known to the extraordinary ministers, 
and to explain it to each of them, so that they are quite well fitted for 
such an important work of ministry. 


9. It is also the duty of the local Ordinary to send a report each 
year—at the beginning of the following year—to this Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the number of persons confirmed, and of the manner in which 
the extraordinary ministers of his jurisdiction have acquitted them- 
selves of this great duty. 

Our Most Holy Lord, Pius XII by Divine Providence Pope, in 
an audience granted to his Excellency the Secretary of this Sacred 
Congregation on August 20, 1946, deigned to approve the decree and 
confirm it with His Apostolic Authority, everything to the contrary— 
even if worthy of special mention—notwithstanding. His Holiness 
furthermore ordered the same decree to be published in the official 
publication, the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, and to have the force of law 
from January 1, 1947. 

Given at Rome, from the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
September 14, 1946. 

D. Card. JORIO, Prefect. 
F. Bracci, Secretary. 


aK 3K * K 


THE CANONICAL INVESTIGATIONS BEFORE 
MARRIAGE! 

The Sacred Congregation of Sacraments issued an Instruction 
dated 29th June, 1941, dealing with the Investigations which are pre- 
scribed by Can. 1020 before the Parish Priest may proceed to the cele- 
bration of the Sacrament of Matrimony.? On account of the difficul- 
ties of communication, it was not easy to have this Instruction at hand 
for study and comment; but the time seems now to have come when at 


1What is here written was delivered as a Paper to the Clergy of the Archdio- 
cese of Sydney at the January Conference, 1947. 

24.A.S. XXXIII, 297-318. Those who desire a full English Translation of 
this Instruction will find it given as an Appendix to the 1943 Edition of Woy- 
wod’s Commentary on the Code; while the Latin Original with a few observa- 
tions is reproduced in the third vol. of Institutiones Canonicae by Coronata, pub- 
lished by Marietti, 1946. 
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least a summary treatment of it should be brought to the notice of the 
Clergy. 

The Instruction begins by recalling the doctrine of the Church on 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. Marriage is a divine institution, raised 
by our Lord to the dignity of a Sacrament. Hence, the Church has al- 
ways been zealous to preserve it from the danger of irreverence or in- 
validity. To enter an unlawful or invalid marriage is a sin of sacri- 
lege and ministers of the Church can easily become sharers in this sin, 
if they admit candidates to marriages which are forbidden. From 
their office as dispensers of the mysteries of God they have an obliga- 
tion, and a serious one, to see that the faithful receive the Sacraments 
validly and lawfully. So they are bound to enquire and make certain 
that the couples about to enter the married state do so in conformity 
with the sacred canons, and not in violation of the Laws of Christ and 
his Church. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony may be unlawful or invalid for 
three reasons :— 

a) because of an impediment, properly so called. 

b) because of a defect in the matrimonial consent. 

c) because of the non-observance of the Canonical form. 

The Bishops, as part of their office, have the duty to furnish the 
Pastors under their jurisdiction with suitable norms and guides for a 
thorough and timely enquiry into the condition of the parties who desire 
to be married. If an obstacle is discovered, it must be removed or the 
parties concerned are to be persuaded not to enter a forbidden and sin- 
ful union. The Code of Canon Law also legislates for the Universal 
Church on this matter. Can. 1020, to which reference has already been 
made, states :— 

1. The Pastor, who is entitled by Law to assist at the Marriage, 


must enquire diligently and at an opportune time, whether there 
be any obstacle to the marriage. 


iS) 


He is to enquire from each of the parties, carefully and separate- 
ly, whether they labour under any impediment; whether they 
freely desire to be married—this especially in the case of the 
woman—and whether they are sufficiently instructed in the 
Christian Doctrine, unless he is already sure of their proficiency 
in Christian Knowledge. 


3. The Local Ordinary has the right to prescribe special regulations 
for this examination by the Pastor of the parties to a marriage. 
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The present Instruction is somewhat of a commentary on this 
Canon, with the addition of some new and more detailed injunctions as 
to how its provisions are to be carried out. It tells us who is to con- 
duct the enquiry or examination, and when it is to be conducted; it 
explains who are to be interrogated and what is the scope of the interro- 
gation; it touches on the manner of the examination; and gives direc- 
tions to the Ordinaries as to how they are to see to its observance. Let 
us deal with some at least of these questions in as practical a manner as 
possible. 


1. The person to conduct the investigations is the Pastor who has 
the right by Law to assist at the Marriage; and he, according to Can. 
1097, is the Parish Priest of the place where either of the parties has a 
domicile or a quasi-domicile or a month’s residence; or in the case of 
a vagus, the Parish Priest of the place of his actual dwelling. If both 
parties to the marriage pertain to his Parish in one of these ways, the 
Parish Priest has, from a double title, the right to assist at the marriage 
ceremony, and it is his duty to conduct the canonical examination of 
each of them, bridegroom and bride. But if the parties come from 
different Parishes, then either Pastor has the right from Law to assist 
at the Marriage; but it is to be considered a rule that the Pastor of the 
bride will do so, unless there be some good reason why the Pastor of 
the groom should assist. We will suppose that the wedding is celebrat- 
ed in the Parish of the bride, as that is the usual thing; but what we 
have to say will be true if it takes place in the Parish of the groom, 
only the roles of the respective Pastors will be reversed. Each Pastor 
is responsible for the investigations concerning the party subject to him. 
The pastor of the Bride collects the information and conducts the 
examination regarding the bride, and the groom’s Pastor acts similarly 
for him. When the Pastor of the groom has completed his task and 
established the freedom of his parishioner to contract this particular 
marriage, he sends all the relative documents to the Pastor of the bride, 
who then assists at the Marriage. For example: A young lady has a 
domicile or quasi-domicile in Manly, or at least she has lived there for 
a month; she wishes to be married to a man from Parramatta, whose 
canonical Pastor for marriage is the Parish Priest of Parramatta. Each 
Parish Priest is responsible for the investigations of the party who 
resides in his parish. Normally, the marriage will be contracted in 
Manly and the Parish Priest of Parramatta will send the results of his 
investigations to the Parish Priest of Manly. If, however, for a just 
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cause, the marriage is to take place in Parramatta, then the Pastor of 
Manly will forward the documents for the bride to his colleague in 
Parramatta. 

But what is to be done, if the marriage is celebrated neither in 
Manly nor Parramatta, but in a third Parish, say Concord? It must 
be born in mind that the Pastor responsible for the investigations is not 
he who actually assists at the marriage, but he who from Law has the 
right to assist. So in the case contemplated, the Pastors of Manly and 
Parramatta act as if the Marriage were to be solemnised in Manly. 
Then, when the Pastor of Manly has satisfied himself of the freedom 
from all obstacle regarding the Marriage, he forwards to the Pastor of 
Concord a summary of the particulars collected, endorsed with his 
nihil obstat, and a statement that he grants permission for the Pastor 
of Concord to assist at the Marriage. The certificates of baptism, other 
pertinent documents and the questionnaires—about which more in a 
moment—are kept in the Archives at Manly; the document endorsed 
with the nihil obstat is filed at Concord. 


The Instruction supposes that if the Parties are from different 
Dioceses, the letter of freedom will be issued by the Chancery of the 
Diocese of the party leaving home to be married, and that a nil 
obstat is granted by the Chancery of the Diocese where the marriage 
takes place. It is also within the competency of the Ordinary to re- 
quire the nihil obstat to be obtained from the Chancery, when the parties 
are from different parishes even of the same Diocese. 


The obligation of conducting the investigations is a grave one, and 
does not cease, even though the Pastor is sure before-hand of their 
successful outcome. The documents are to be kept permanently in case 
they may ever be needed, as they would if the validity of the Marriage 
were to be questioned in the future. Further, the investigations are the 
personal duty of the Pastor, which without good cause he should not 
commit to another. A curate who is generally delegated for marriages 
in the Parish, we think, could make the canonical investigations. 

The Instruction from the Holy See also warns of the necessity of 
conducting these investigations in good time. Normally the period 

required for the publication of the Banns will be sufficient. 
WHEN Pastors will be careful to instruct their people on the need of 
giving timely notice of their intended marriage. 

In order to help with the enquiry, an appendix is joined to the 

Instruction from the S. Congregation. It may prove helpful 
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HOW if we quickly examine this Appendix, which is in the form of 
of a questionnaire. 

Each of the parties is to be questioned separately, the man in the 
absence of the woman, and vice versa. The presence of some prudent 
person is not forbidden, provided it be not the father or mother of-the 
parties; in fact, circumstances may well dictate that the parties be not 
interviewed alone. The parties are put on oath to answer the truth. 


The first question concerns the identity of the parties. The infor- 

mation required includes their names, christian and family; the names 

of their parents; birthplace; age; religion of both parties; 

IDENTITY profession or occupation—all of which information we are 

already obliged to seek either for the civil marriage certifi- 

cate or to know whether we are dealing with a mixed marriage. The 

Instruction warns Pastors to be absolutely sure of the identity of those 
who wish to contract marriage. 


The next question is about certificates which have to be procured. 
If the parties have not a certificate of Baptism, the Pastor will take 
steps to have one issued. This certificate must be of recent issue, not 
older than six months, so that it will contain the notice of Confirmation, 
Subdiaconate, Marriage contracted or dissolved, etc. Should the 
parties state they were never baptised, their assertion should not be 
taken without further enquiry. To maintain that one was never bap- 
tised may be a convenient way of escaping the evidence which the pro- 
duction of a baptismal certificate will bring forth. 
Question 3 touches on the impediment of ligamen or bond. It 
asks: Have you ever been married before according to the Laws of the 
Catholic Church? If the answer is “yes,” the Pastor will 
LIGAMEN put a further question: to whom? and then, how was the 
marriage dissolved? If the answer to this is: by the 
death of the previous partner, a certificate of death will be required; if 
by sentence of nullity, or dispensation from matrimonio rato non 
consummato, documentary proof is required. Special care is necessary 
in all cases where the parties have been previously married, even where 
it appears that the contract was certainly invalid. The invalidity of any 
marriage must be established by canonical proof, after which a formal 
declaration of freedom to marry must be issued by the Ordinary. Care- 
ful investigation is urged in the case of those who have nowhere a domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile, or who have emigrated from their native land 


after the age of puberty. 
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Then the Pastor questions the person concerning his residence, 

being sure of the parish in which he has at least a month’s residence. 

He will note the street and number of the residence. (The 

RESIDENCE Synodal decrees contain the remark that the Archbishop 

wishes to impress upon the Parish Priests the advisability 

of visiting the families or places of residence of the parties to a pro- 
posed marriage. ) 


A further question concerns the Dioceses in which the parties have 
resided for at least six months since the age of puberty (fourteen years 
in the case of the man and twelve in that of the woman). The reason 
for this is that enquiries may be made from the chanceries of those 
dioceses, if thought necessary, as to the freedom of the parties. Such 
enquiries may entail the calling of the banns. 


The Pastor also asks whether the parties are already united by the 
bonds of a civil marriage, or whether either of them was or is civilly 
married to some other person. In case one or both of 
ATTEMPTED them have contracted civil marriage with another, the 
MARRIAGE Pastor must enquire how such marriage was dissolved. 
Obviously, to marry a couple while one of them is already 
civilly married toa third person would be to court disaster with the civil 
authorities; so an authentic document of the dissolution of such a 
marriage should be demanded and the case referred to the 
Ordinary. If the parties are themselves already married civilly, 
it is well to enquire what impelled them to attempt marriage 
otherwise than with the sanction of the Church. Should the 
reply be because one of them had been civilly divorced from his or her 
lawful spouse, during whose lifetime they could not be married before 
the Priest; the impediment of crime, adultery with attempted marriage, 
is present; from which a Dispensation must be sought. 
Another question is: Are you related to your intended husband (or 
wife) by blood or marriage? The exact relationship must be discov- 
ered, and when making application for the dispensa- 
CONSANGUINITY tion, a genealogical tree must be furnished to avoid 
AFFINITY all misunderstanding. The civil law is not so rigid as 
Canon Law; and the people should be instructed that 
consanguinity in the collateral line to the third degree (second cousins) 
and affinity to the second degree (first cousins of one’s husband or 
wife) invalidates a marriage. The degrees of consanguinity and affinity 
multiply as often as descent can be traced to a common ancestor. Some- 
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times people are ignorant of their relationships; the names may arouse 
suspicion which will lead the Parish Priest to make further enquiries, if 
need be from persons who are acquainted with the parties. 

The Parish Priest will further. enquire about other impediments. 
The most common ones with us will be mixta religio or disparitas 
cultus, but they will already be manifested from the previous questions 
about the religion of the parties. 


It must be remembered that a Dispensation from a matrimonial 
impediment requires a canonical cause. The cause frequently brought 
forward of aetas superadulta supposes that the woman is twenty four 
complete years of age. In the case of widows some relaxation may be 
allowed. 


The Parish Priest must be satisfied that the parties, particularly 

the bride, are marrying of their own free will and he must question 

them prudently on this point, both concerning their own 

FREEDOM inclinations and whether there may be some pressure 

OF CONSENT brought to bear on the other party to contract the 

marriage. This must be attended to with special care 

should it appear that the marriage has been arranged to escape some 
civil penalty. 

If either or both of the parties are under the age of 21 years, the 
consent of the parents will be required. The civil Law makes this neces- 

sary. If the parents are unwilling, even though the 
UNDER AGE sanction of the civil magistrate may have been obtained 

for the marriage, the Pastor is not to assist thereat, with- 
out first knowing from the parents the reason of their objection and 
referring the matter to the Ordinary. 

It may be necessary to discover by discreet questions whether the 
parties are sufficiently instructed in the Christian Doctrine, especially 
regarding the principal ends of marriage, its rights and obligations. 
If they are wanting in this respect the defect must be made good, and 
perhaps sinful views contrary to the Catholic doctrine refuted with 
proper emphasis on the true nature of the sacrament as taught us by 
the Catholic Church. 

Is there any obstacle to the marriage from the civil Law? If there 
is, the Pastor is not to assist at the marriage but is to refer the case to 
the Ordinary. 

Finally, “It may be necessary in some cases to verify the real in- 
tention of the parties in giving their consent to the marriage. It is 
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pointed out that in these days it is possible for ill-disposed persons, re- 
lying on some acquaintance with Canon Law, to marry with suspensive 
or invalidating conditions which can afterwards be invoked for the 
purpose of repudiating the marriage”. 

When this questionnaire is completed, it must be signed by the 
parties in the presence of the Parish Priest. These sworn statements 
shall be attached to the other documents and kept in the archives. 
Should the marriage ever be impugned in the Ecclesiastical Courts they 
must be produced and forwarded to the Chancery. 

The Instruction also contains regulations for the Ordinaries. 
Among other things they are to see that the Parish Priests send notifi- 
cation of marriages to the place of baptism. The Pastor receiving the 
notice is to record it and then inform the sender that the necessary 
entries have been made in the Parish Register. The Bishops are also 
to make sure by frequent visitations that the Marriage and Baptismal 
registers are faithfully written up. 


kK 2K * 2k 


Example of Statement to be used in granting the Nihil obstat for 
a Marriage to be celebrated in a Parish where neither party has a legal 
residence. To be kept in the Archives of the Parish where the Marriage 
is celebrated. 


JER winkolal weyisees oh. gxe taco ee Diocese of 


APRN REE R EO renee eee ee eeeeaee sees eneeeeteetenine 


BRIDEGROOM BRIDE 
Bares (lite Otel Meee rte secsecrcecm tarsus 
Parents: 


PTR E eRe ene nee ene eeeesteeeeetastuseeseeeeeseesesseeseetenseeee 


SORA eee eee eee e eens eeeeeeseeneeeseseeeeesseeeessesseesnseenet 


Parents’ Residence 

CR ATASER eo merannetietltasktocscesescodeoccscoesssceante elie 
sO Pele zh (410 acre sipirome This Al a Aaa 
Date Oe Diabet rene gear eetaattceciesiandt aa 
Place of Birth 

(Part Ba) Mee trrccrses sees a cctlatatatstsencoscocetetege 

(DioGese) ieee aretteterererats ecto eae 
Date of Baptisniisace-eem meee sented eats 
Place of Baptism 

( Parish, 2.2 ne:Stereteseeteeear nt a ease 

(Diocese ) 


TTR OAR eee tenn een eeee meee ne ee ses ueenneseesees se tensbeeeens 
TNO eRe nee nen e nn eeeeeeaeeneeeseieeeseneeeaseesesseeseeseceeses 


HART ORO antenna eeeeneeeseeeeeeenet ee eeseeesastestestewnnes 


OER Eee ne eee eee eee eee eee nae eeeseeESeneeeeeseeeeeneneeneue 
POE NR Reena n eee eee sees eee ee nese eneseeeeeseeeeeeneencieerenet 


TTRRE ORONO O Ee EEE Ee Eeen eee Haass eeeteseeeeeseeeeenenetenenns 


ST SNE REO RS TEER NORE ROE EEE OER EEE O EEE EE EES EEEeeEeteeentereent 


ATE RER EEO ESE OE TESTERS OEE E HEAR EOE EEEE ESSERE CEST TREC eaeees 
eeeoocrecovoocaoseetsceconccss §=§= §-_ Benne DDeDeTeDeroeeneeneeNNeeeneeoesoeecesesceceeostenesecess 
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EET R DUCA. 0 8 on oocheton ana eien Secret a I eG 

POCE SE) orks cece eer ees i AOS CA Bier rpmanay Lite CA 
Be CORTE AE (iec eee rece ict. 0 danondoceiat Sadovennrprvtsoridiecunrcorencrton ts 
On the Testimony of the Parish Priest of N., Rev. N. N., based on an 
examination of the usual Certificates and a Questionnaire submitted by 
him to the Bridegroom under oath, in accordance with the Instruction 
of the S. Congregation of Sacraments (29th June, 1941) ; and as the 
result of my own similar investigations regarding the Bride, I am satis- 
fied that they are free to marry. 
Mies Barmnistwere. published, Otic tecesscscessctegrtseoonenvocsvesvsnsesedocensoor 


(Place and date) 

Nihil obstat ex parte parochi infrascripti quominus extra suam 
paroeciam, matrimonio de quo supra, assistat sacerdos legitima facul- 
tate praeditus, servatis de jure servandis. 


Perry 


Parochus. 
I, the undersigned Parish Priest (or other Priest duly delegated) 
aosistedeat the above Marriage in they Chtirchy: 0 Foc .-n-s.csscscsescocsosecosssscuesseeonceess 
Ebliereeetetrmancresretecgercestravuncceeesacecests CLD cevcscesteresoressteccesctienccesesteressresesse 
2k *k ok 3k 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


To be presented to parties of an intended Marriage. 

Each party (groom and bride) is to complete a separate form. 

The parties are to be questioned carefully and apart. 

The Questions are to be answered under Oath. 

The Priest, having explained, if necessary, the nature and obligations 
of an Oath, as well as the penalties attached to its violation, will admin- 
ister an Oath to the groom (bride) in the following terms :— 

With his (her) hand on the Gospels, the man (woman) says :— 


UN Sake Ol en swear that I shall tell the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth upon every matter upon which I am to be questioned. So 
help me God. 


PeUDRN TITTY. 
What is your name? 
Your Father’s Name? 
Your Mother’s Name? 
Birthplace, and date of Birth? 
Occupation or civil status? 
Are you a Catholic? If not what is your religious affiliation? 
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Is your intended wife (husband) a Catholic? If not what is her 

(his) religious affiliation? 

Have you been confirmed ? 

Note: Certificate of baptism (issued less than six months ago) to 
be produced, unless person was baptised in the Church of the 
Pastor making the investigations. If reception of Baptism is 
denied, the denial must be investigated before being given 
final credence. 

Proof of Confirmation is also to be asked for. This should 
normally be endorsed on the Certificate of Baptism. 

If the parties are unknown to the Pastor, he must be sure of 
their identity before proceeding further. 


STATUS Regarding MARRIAGE: 

Have you ever been married previously, according to the Laws of 

the Catholic Church? 

Note: if the answer is “Yes’’, the Pastor will ask for a Certificate 
of death of the former spouse. If the marriage was declared 
invalid, canonical proof is required. Special care is to be exer- 
cised in the case of vagi or immigrants. 

RESIDENCE: 

Where do you live? Town.......... Sirceten vi eee EMO; ete 

How long have you lived there? é 

Have you lived in another Diocese for more than six months after 


‘the age of 14 (12)? For how long? For what reason? 


When did you leave? 


ATTEMPTED MARRIAGE: 

Have you ever gone through the form of Marriage in a civil 

registry? Or before a non-catholic minister? With whom? 

Has your intended wife (husband) ever been civilly married? or 

in a non-catholic Church? With whom? 

Note: If the answer is ‘yes’ to these questions, the Pastor will ask 
for the decree absolute, if a third party was concerned, and 
refer the case to the Ordinary. If the persons have been 
already married civilly, and one of them divorced, let him 
suspect the impediment of crime. 

IMPEDIMENTS: 

Are you related to your intended wife (husband) by blood? or by 

marriage ? ; 

Note: li the Pastor is not satisfied, he is to call witnesses from 

among those known to both families. 
If the parties are unknown to the Pastor, he will ask them 
whether he (she) or the other party has notoriously abandon- 
ed the Catholic religion, or joined a forbidden society—if so, 
the permission of the Ordinary is required for the Marriage. 
If they have joined an atheistic sect, the impediment of mixta 
religio is present. 
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Discreet questions may be put about other impediments. Mirta 
Religio or disparitas cultus will already be manifest from the de- 
claration of the religion of the parties. 

FREEDOM OF CONSENT: 

Is your consent to the marriage altogether free and spontaneous ? 
or are you being forced, directly or indirectly by some other 
person ? 

Do you know if the other party is being forced? If so will you 
reveal by whom and why? 

CONSENT OF PARENTS: 

(If under the age of 21) Do your parents consent to this mar- 
riage? If they do not the Pastor is not to assist at the marriage, 
until he first finds out the reason and refers the matter to the 
Ordinary. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: 

Unless the Pastor is sure, he should question the parties as to 
whether they are aware of the sacred purposes of marriage. 

Also, if necessary, ensure that they have placed no condition con- 
trary to the essential properties of the contract. 

Is there any State Law which would forbid your Marriage? 

Have you any other declaration to make regarding your Marriage? 


MSUOTIOCL) ose ate. o>. 4 nh ines fo Zc el a 
NAW 8 OUSISS. os 6 eee aaa RA pe Paes 


JAMES MADDEN. 


Che Priest and hia Reading 


The priest in the course of his work sees deeper into character 
and into the interior of the soul than do the majority of novelists; he is 
every day in close touch with, or playing a part in, human dramas more 
stirring than any acted in the theatre. It is therefore natural that 
books should be of less interest to him than they are to those whose 
experience is more restricted. 

Books are, in fact, to a considerable extent a substitute for life. 
They are of service to enlarge the imagination of children, to refresh 
those of sedentary and routine occupations, and to supply the old with 
occasion for reminiscence and reflection. 

Nevertheless, even at the height of his activities the wise priest 
will not entirely lose touch with good literature. He will bear in mind 
the time of old age or ill health, when a taste for good reading will be 
very useful to him. And what is more, he will realise that a prudent 
use of books can assist him considerably in the performance of his 
priestly duties. 

Obviously the practical problems of his daily life require frequent 
consultation of works on morals, ascetics, law and liturgy. Good 
preaching and instruction demand some reading of philosophy and 
theology ; it is a curious fact that no matter how well one’s doctrine has 
been prepared during seminary days, it seems*to lose its freshness and 
interest unless it is occasionally renewed and added to. The spiritual 
life calls for the nourishment of such books as A Kempis, Rodriguez, 
St. Francis de Sales, and the lives of the saints. But it is the purpose 
of this article, while making some recommendations on reading in 
general, to discuss the place of literature and of secular reading in the 
life of a priest. 

By ‘literature’ is meant books written with artistry, books capable 
of being read for their power of charming and delighting. It is true 
that many works of instruction and edification fall under this head, but 
they are usually read in a different spirit. Great literature need have 
no immediate didactic purpose. 

A: The Value of Reading. 

A good book can be an effective pastime. If the mind is weary, 
literature can relieve it by powerfully drawing it away from its cares 
into another world. In times of anxiety mere bodily relaxation does 
little to rest the over-active mind; a complete change of interest is 
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needed. Prayer can restore the jaded soul; but sometimes even energy 
for prayer is lacking. A change of surroundings and new companion- 
ship are advantageous; but these cannot always be obtained. In such 
cases books are an easy remedy close at hand. 


But books are more than a refreshment for the weary. There is 
a great deal of difference, as Chesterton said in his study of Dickens, 
between the tired man who wants a book to read, and the eager man 
who wants to read a book. A work of literature has much to give a 
mind that is fresh and alert. The great writers were men of active 
minds, taking wide views and looking deep into the heart of things. A 
Scott in his ‘Redgauntlet’ will contract into a narrow space the legal 
life of Edinburgh in the 18th century, the activities of smugglers, the 
habits of a Quaker landholder, of Presbyterian townsfolk, and of the 
Jacobite and Catholic gentry; he will give a glimpse of England and of 
Scotland ; he will introduce the reader to a Pretender, a commander of 
soldiery, an outlaw, and a rascal boy. And the acquaintance so gained 
is not merely a superficial acquaintance. With a wide knowledge of 
men, and a God-given intuition, he will open up the souls of these people 
so that by sympathy we can enter into and understand them, so as to 
be able to love, forgive or condemn them. Some of these creations 
may be false to reality, some of the writer’s judgments may be incor- 
rect; but that is material to exercise our brains upon, and a stimulus 
to read other writers and make comparisons, which is a healthy mental 
activity. Travel is valued by all as an education. But we cannot 
travel into another century. Here on our shelf is a magic carpet to 
take us without trouble and in a few hours to distant lands, a Time 
Machine to transport us into another age. 

There is, further, a noble tone about the greatest writings, an 
enthusiasm for things good and beautiful, a strong hatred of things 
vile, a good-natured kindliness towards man, sometimes a longing for 
perfection or for God, which it is good for us to share. In “Redgaunt- 
let’, for example, we are shown the constant and generous friendship 
of two young men, going so far as to renounce the love of woman and 
to outface death. Perhaps the humdrum of life has cooled a little the 
ardent loyalties of our youth. In that case a book like this will remind 
us of our ideal of heroic fidelity, and of sacrifices made without count- 
ing the cost. How beneficial this is to a priest, who has to live gener- 
ously for One whom he does not see, and to preserve the ardour of 


youth into old age. 
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It is not impossible that the daily round may make our interests 
narrow, dull our powers of reflection, judgment and invention, lower 
our aims, and foster our self-centredness. Occasional failures may 
diminish hopefulness, energy and the desire to do good. From such a 
decline we may preserve ourselves by the grace of God and the diligent 
practice of the spiritual life; but further assistance may be given, and 
the spiritual life itself supported, by wise reading. For reading has a 
great power of stimulating the mind to reflect, and of calling the read- 
er’s attention to his own faults and follies; it makes us look out beyond 
the narrow circle of the parish; and it helps us to see beneath the sur- 
face of the things that lie around us every day. For instance, it is good 
to be reminded that the patient endurance of a wife or a fervent resolu- 
tion made by a child at school may be as worthy as the exploits of a 
military leader of being written up in a poem or praised in a romance. 


The priest, if he is to be effective in his preaching, ought to be 
something of an orator and a poet; and how is he to be so, unless he 
reads great oratory and great poetry? Such reading will assist him 
to reveal to his congregation the glory and the littleness of the world, 
the terrors of Hell and the attractiveness of Heaven, in words that 
have power to kindle the imagination and elevate the mind. 


Moreover, great literature supplies material by which one can 
learn to know and love God better; the abundance of knowledge and 
the extraordinary creative power manifested in these works are His 
doing ; He is the ultimate origin of these wonderful productions. 

Finally, many students of literature are agreed that what is called 
inspiration, that is, the inexpressible greatness and poignancy of those 
writings which the world will not willingly let die, is the result of the 
fact that in them the soul of man has spoken more directly than usual 
from its inmost depths. “The true poet”, says Middleton Murry, in 
his book ‘Keats and Shakespeare’, “utters his own soul. Great poetry 
is the utterance of that to which the human soul responds, of that which 
the human soul endorses. Through it men have touched what they do 
not understand, yet cannot forgo. They have touched their own souls”. 
Great literature may not convey much meaning capable of clear formu- 
lation, and yet stir the spirit to a kind of ecstasy. Now it is by the 
spirit that man is most akin to God, and from the spirit that his prayer 
proceeds. It is therefore at least tenable that to be so moved and stirred 


will assist the soul in its whole spiritual life, will be a distant prepara- 
tion for prayer. 
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B: What to Read. 


This question is perhaps the chief problem in many minds. There 
is an ocean of books already written, and mighty rivers of new books 
pour into it every day. How are we to launch out on that ocean, and by 
what star are we to steer? Granted that it is good for us to read, where 
are we to begin? We take up a classical author, and find him dull. 
On making our complaint, we are told that we have not chosen one of 
his successful works, but one of his failures. We take the advice of a 
literary review in a magazine, and discover that we are reading some 
pretentious rubbish which happens to be the fashion of the moment. 

The first principle is that it is necessary to let much go by unread. 
No one could hope in a lifetime to absorb a hundredth part of what is 
written. But we need not regret that. We do not read for the sake of 
reading, or to be able to boast how much we have read; we read for the 
sake of living. Let us pick out enough to support and enrich our life, 
and then be content. We have taken in all that we can carry with 
advantage, and need no more. Others may profit by the rest; it was 
not written for us. 

Admitted then that man is to be the measure of his reading, it fol- 
lows that we must balance our diet according to our needs. Just as 
we must mingle reading with action, so in our reading we must supply 
nutriment for our memory, our imagination, our intellect, and our 
spiritual life. It is not wise to read books of piety only, and no 
philosophy or theology or other works of science; to feed the memory 
with history and scientific data, and despise fiction, the stimulus of the 
imagination; or to read fiction merely, without the sobering corrective 
of history. A growing inclination to one kind of reading should be a 
warning to do a little of the other kinds. 

The easiest reading is that of newspapers and popular magazines. 
Everyone is reading them, they give information and amusement in 
small fragments, easy to take in, and they are fresh and topical. But 
alas, this is the primrose path of dalliance. It might almost be said 
that the more one restrains himself in this direction the more he profits. 
There is in newspapers much real evil; an American editor said that 
it is the policy of newspapers to give the people what they want, and 
the very worst of it. The crimes, the self-indulgence, the passions of 
all classes form a large part of their contents. Sometimes a man who 
would shrink from being seen in his own person in evil company, in the 
police court, in the morgue, becomes, when he sits down privately with 
his newspaper, a Peeping Tom and a gadabout. 
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A second objection is that a great deal of time is wasted that might 
be put to better use. There is an undeniable fascination about the 
puerile adventures and trivial jokes of the comic strips, the unfolding 
of a divorce case, the training of horses and football players for next 
Saturday’s sports, the progress of an unseemly quarrel in Parliament, 
the daily movements of an army. It comes to seem of vital import- 
ance that one should follow every move in every game, and so the time 
spent on the paper becomes longer and longer. Newspaper-reading can 
become a sort of mania, like gossip and card-playing, and occupy many 
hours of the day. It should be remembered that we are only stewards 
over our days, and after death will have to account for this use of pre- 
cious time. We cannot even claim that we are learning the truth 
about current events; the stories of one day are frequently contradicted 
on the next; the thread of events in one country is dropped as soon as 
something startling occurs in another, and a discontinuous account 1s 
likely to mislead rather than inform. We usually get an outsider’s 
view of occurrences only; the reporters rely much on gossip and 
guesses; and some of them are not above inventing parts of a story 
through laziness, or distorting it through prejudice. 


The best plan seems to be to give a short ten minutes a day to 
a cursory glance through the paper to learn the main happenings, and 
to see if any of its contents merit a more thorough reading. 


Reviews and digests do not deserve very much more of our time. 
They offer more matter than the newspapers, it is true; but this matter 
is disorderly and various. Mme. de Stael once asked the philosopher 
Fichte to explain his system to her in brief. “How can I make you 
grasp in a quarter of an hour”, he protested, “what has taken me a life- 
time”: A magazine article may be a perfect summary of a subject 
made by an expert; but the mind is not able to take in so much at once. 
Perhaps one feels an inclination to reflect on it, but the next article 
attracts the eye and leads the mind off on new paths. One may read 
and read and be an ignoramus; at least that is true of a magazine 


reader. He may perhaps carry off a few pieces of learning; but it will 
be learned lumber. 


Desultory reading (according to Brother Azarias) fosters the 
habit of loose, discontinuous thought, turns the memory into a common 
sewer for rubbish of all sorts to float through, and relaxes the power 
of attention. As a result it may become a real effort to study a treatise 
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or read a continuous book. This injury to one’s mind and character is 
not merely regrettable, it is, especially in a priest, blameworthy. 

It is advisable to subscribe to some of the main magazines, especi- 
ally those that contain the teachings and decrees of the Church and 
those that comment soberly on current happenings. But it is not wise 
to read them from cover to cover; we should do better to select those 
articles which are of some significance to our life and work. Let us 
ask, before reading an article, whether we have anything to gain by the 
exertion—for instance, whether the information in it is useful for us, 
whether we do not know it already, whether it will help our work or 
hobbies, or give necessary entertainment not to be had in any better 
way. Utility, not curiosity, should be the guide. We may support our 
resolution by a certain pride, reflecting that our time and energy are 
too valuable to be given to every scribbler who solicits our attention. 


Book-reading is of much greater value, for a book presents its 
matter more completely, and as it cannot be read all at once, there is 
time to reflect on it. But there are books and books. Formerly it was 
a great and serious matter to write, to publish, and to buy a_ book. 
Much money was spent on it, it was carefully bound and _ illustrated, 
and printed on durable paper, purchased in many cases by subscription, 
handled with care, and read with a kind of veneration; a statement had 
great weight if it was written in a book. But now the publishing and 
distributing trades have been so thoroughly organised, that books are 
written, praised to the skies, and forgotten, without a scruple; people 
borrow them or buy them, and throw them away, without a moment's 
reflection. Books have become many, and cheap. 


For amusement we usually read novels; but there is amusement 
that does the mind harm. Some novels, the works of Edgar Wallace 
‘ for instance, amuse us because, while not taking us out of familiar sur- 
roundings, they are packed with action, with sensations, and with 
smart dialogue. These cleverly spiced books are like drink or drugs. It 
becomes almost impossible to tear ourselves away from them, even 
though as we read them we are conscious that we are addling our 
thoughts, following impossible plots, adopting a low, or even perverted 
view of life, learning little, and not even really enjoying ourselves. We 
know that both story and characters are so poor that we shall soon have 
forgotten them ; yet though we are disgusted with the last book we read, 
we eagerly grasp at the next. This is a kind of madness. 

Many prominent men now praise detective novels as a means of 
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recreation. But ought we agree with them? The greater number are 
as boring as the seven thousand pages of ‘the ‘Grand Cyrus’. How 
easily we deceive ourselves! Influenced by fashion, we struggle 
through page after page, following the course of long investigations 
into trifling occurrences, and listening to endless monologues about evi- 
dence and motives. The conversation in these books is often slangy 
and pointless. The main incidents are often absurdly improbable, 
tedium is relieved chiefly by horror. Many of the heroes are nothing 
but animated waxworks of the brain. Take for example Lord Peter 
Wimsey; he emits feminine screams, he jests with a ghastly imperti- 
nence. If such a man could exist, his company would be unendurable. 


The eye glides over these loosely-written pages with ease, and the 
imagination has no difficulty in reproducing their trivial and horrible 
details; that is why we are inclined to take them up when we are tired. 
Some effort is needed to read books which by fine scenes, rich wit and 
humour, genuine human nature, and a probable plot, are able to offer 
us real amusement. If we give nothing we get nothing, not even 
recreation; joy is the product of energy, not of inertia. When, there- 
fore, we are weary and desire amusement, let us consider whether 
the fatigue is physical or mental. If it is our mind that is fatigued, 
it is perhaps inadvisable to drain away its remaining energy by reading 
anything at all; it might be better to rest, to take up some manual 
otcupation, to seek exercise out of doors. If on the other hand the 
tiredness is the result of bodily exertion it will sometimes be found 
that the mind is as fresh as ever and quite able to enjoy a book that 
needs energetic attention. 

One cannot, of course, expect to enjoy the greatest works of 
literature without any mental preparation. We had to train our minds 
upon Conan Doyle, Masefield, and Buchan, and then upon Dickens and 
Scott, before coming to Thackeray and Meredith. All one’s life the 


mind is growing and changing, and to read some books it is necessary 
to wait till it is fully matured. 


Much valuable entertainment can be found in travel-books ; 
and for some, history is a fascinating study. It seems that at 
the present day the novel is losing some of its popularity and being 
displaced by biography and history. The most brilliant writers are 
turning their attention to the reconstruction and interpretation of the 
past. It is sufficient to recall Algernon Cecil’s Metternich, Belloc’s 
Wolsey and Waugh’s Campion. Unfortunately, there is in this field 
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also a type of book to be avoided, that is to say, the gossiping and 
scandal-mongering records of periods or single lives, the painfully 
detailed biographies of vicious men, and the cynical or prejudiced mis- 
representations of historical fact. These books pander to the low 
inquisitiveness of the newspaper age and imitate its unhealthy publicity. 
We should choose rather those books that are sane, discreet, great in 
treatment as in subject. 


Pleasure may be sought from an occasional essay of Lamb or 
Belloc; and there should be a book of poems on the table into which we 
can dip for ten minutes’ delight. 

The very great classics are approached with a certain dread. 
Perhaps the wrestlings of our days of study have made us look with 
suspicion at books called classical. But the adult mind will often find 
dasy what in youth seemed unintelligible. If books are classics it is 
because they are good, and not only for one age but for all time; they 
give deep satisfaction to the human nature in which all share. It is 
true that some are accessible only to men of the highest culture, but 
‘others are the simplest reading imaginable; alongside Paradise Lost 
and The Egoist stand Robinson Crusoe and The Pickwick Papers. A 
short literary history such as that of Legouis, or the Literature of 
England by Entwhistle and Gillet, will show what to expect from a 
classical author before we read him, and take away the strangeness of 
the first approach. | 

If we read a complete work by one of the gréat originai 
theologians, we shall get an entirely new understanding of theology, 
and not only instruction, but inspiration and an education in 
thinking. 

Let us also ask ourselves whether we have yet read Holy Scrip- 
‘ture consecutively and with the attempt to enter deeply into its meaning 
and spirit. Of all forms of reading, that may become the most 
fruitful. But it needs diligent application. 

It is far better to read a few great books of the kind just men- 
tioned than to read twenty little books. The mind can easily be gorged 
by reading. It is better to read little and to have a mind open to 
nature and to one’s fellow-beings and capable of shrewd personal 
reflection, than by reading a great deal to be blinded to the world, 
unable to speak of anything but books, and incapable of forming a 
judgment of one’s own. We should not allow the latest books to 
fascinate us by their fresh smell and bright covers. Some wise person 
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remarked that when a new book appeared, he went and bought an old 
one. The new book has not yet proved by surviving that it is worth 
perusal. The British Museum, to protect itself from being pestered 
by novel readers wishing to borrow books, made a rule that no novel 
less than five years old should be made available to the public. Few 
popular novels are still popular after five years. 

The taste of modern readers is spoilt by the petty excitement of 
worthless books. Used to a quick and slick opening, they become 
impatient with the prefaces and preambles and slow-moving first 
chapters of Scott; looking for an easy laugh, they cannot relish the 
deep and delicate humour of Jane Austen. The great book may there- 
fore seem at first somewhat arid. But let us persevere, and read on 
conscientiously even through dull chapters, and gradually as we read 
our taste will grow more healthy. It is the same with the town dwelier 
who comes to live in the country; his excited nerves miss the hooting 
of motor-horns, the jostling of crowds, the glaring advertisements. He 
does not see the loveliness of leaf and grass and sky; he does not know 
flowers; a cow terrifies him; to go for a walk is boredom, a hill-climb 
exasperation. Nevertheless, there is health there and exhilaration and 
refreshment, and strength of soul and body. And so there is in the 
masterpieces of the great writers. 


C: How to Read. 

There is an art of reading, which has to be acquired as much as 
the art of swimming or the art of carpentry. Of the art of selection 
enough has been said already. Much is to be abstained from, much 
read in part only, some lighter forms of reading to be kept for the 
proper time, as for instance the time of sickness or depression. Our 
chief care should be to choose the best we are capable of at the time, 
and to read it well. 

‘Multum legendum esse,’ wrote the younger Pliny, ‘non multa.’ It 
is good to draw all that is possible out of a worthy book, before 
passing to another. As long as it is giving sustenance, it is foolish 
to look elsewhere for it. “I believe, if the truth were known,” wrote 
James Rhoades, “men would be astonished at the small amount of 
learning with which a high degree of culture is compatible”. 

Lack of application is the great enemy. “You might read all the 
books in the British Museum,” declared Ruskin, “and remain an 
utterly illiterate, uneducated person; but if you read ten pages of a 
good book, letter by letter — that is to say, with real accuracy — you 
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are for evermore in some measure an educated person.” Of all the 
faculties the power of attention most needs cultivation and is most 
improved by it. This is the power to exclude every distracting thought 
and concentrate on the matter in hand, and, when it is time to 
turn to something else, to switch the mind over to that subject 
swiftly and completely. It will at once be perceived how valuable this 
power is for meditation and prayer, and for disengaging the mind 
from obsessions and anxieties. 


The attention may be trained by setting aside a regular time, even 
if it is only half an hour, for daily reading. The regularity of the 
time will aid the attention, by training the mind to look forward to the 
reading, and to turn to it with ease. During the reading period one 
should shut out the world completely, and read slowly, paying atten- 
tion to every interesting point, and even to what seems dull, to discover 
if there is not a hidden kernel in the hard nut. Why hurry on to the 
end? We should almost regret, if the book is good, that it has an end. 

It is good to stop at times, or even re-read a passage, and reflect 
whether the sentiments expressed are acceptable, and criticise the 
actions of the characters. Ruskin warns us, however, not to be over- 
critical; we should not seek only our own ideas and feelings in the 
book; if the writer is a great one, we should do better to adopt some 
of his thoughts and views in place of our own, for unless we are 
willing to do that, how shall we ever learn? The old habit of writing 
camments in the margins, and marking passages which are liked, or 
considered worthy of special note, helps to make the book one’s own; 
and there is nothing more useful or more interesting than to talk it 
over afterwards with someone who is familiar with it. Mother Janet 
Erskine Stuart “held that all should read seriously; without that she 
considered that prayer was impossible, and conversation necessarily 
trivial. She herself was in her earlier days an omnivorous reader. She 
never read but the best, but she confessed three years before her death 
that she had just discovered how much she had lost by not reading 
more slowly”. 

Some boldness is required to make the next recommendation. 
After we have covered a certain amount of the expense of good litera- 
ture, let us take up a book we have read before, and read it again. We 
shall not have forgotten the book, as the hasty schoolboy reader does 
after six months or so; and yet it will not be idle to read it anew. 
Great books do not yield up all their secrets at once. They contain 
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many strata of wisdom and enjoyment, to which we cannot penetrate 
in one reading. On the second occasion we shall perceive new rela- 
tionships between the incidents of a story, grasp more fully the mean- 
ing of a remark, or sense more perfectly the emotions underlying it; 
the story as a whole, and the writer’s view of life, will begin to seize 
and transform us. Why do we shrink from re-reading a book? We 
all know that it is the old familiar music that gives us the most pleas- 
ure; cannot the old familiar books do so too? Goldsmith may per- 
haps reconcile us to the idea with his endearing observation: “The first 
time I read an excellent book it is to me just as if I had gained a new 
friend; when I read over a book I have perused before, it resembles 
the meeting with an old one”’. 

This manner of reading is hard work, undoubtedly, but brainwork 
is delightful if done at leisure, and with system. Brainwork, say the 
psychologists, has never injured anybody. What injures mental health 
is taking troubles to heart, becoming excited and emotionally agitated, . 
working at too great speed or for too long a time without a rest, or 
neglecting bodily health, food and sleep. An old proverb says that a 
bow is broken by stretching, but the mind by relaxing. Regular and 
peaceful mental work will do for the mind what physical labour does 
for the muscles; it will give suppleness and strength. 

The foregoing remarks are not presented as original. They are 
for the most part a restatement of practical advice to be found in 
many older writers. They have however been grouped and formulated 
with special reference to the needs of priests engaged in active life, and 
it is hoped that one or other of these may not find them altogether un- 
helpful. 

BERNARD O'BRIEN, S.J. 


Lyndhurst and Benedictine Education 
ci 


At the University no other school could boast of more successful 
alumni. By 1874 of the 45 Catholic graduates, 35 were ex-students of 
Lyndhurst. By 1880, 50% of Sydney’s Masters of Arts and Bachelors 
of Arts, and 60% of the Doctors of Law were Lyndhurst alumni, the 
greater number of whom had graduated with Honours in Classics, 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. At St. John’s, where Lyndhurst 
students were in an overwhelming majority, prizes went to them with 
monotonous regularity, but their success was equally great in open com- 
petition within the University. In 1853 J. Donovan began Lyndhurst’s 
career as gainer of scholarships, and his fellows were to win scholar- 
ships for: 


General Proficiency .. .. .. .. 18/70 W.A.Hynes 1871 idem 
1872-73 E. Butler 
The Cooper Scholarship .. ... .. 1872 W.A. Hynes 


1873 T. Butler 


hevbarker scholarship,)..<. ©... «.. 4916/73 E. J. Butler 
The Deas Thompson Scholarship upeeoio HE. Butler 
1875 T. Butler 
The Lithgow Scholarship .. .. .. 1872 E. Butler 
1872 T. Butler 
The Morris Alexander Bursary .. 1875 E. Raper 
The Levy Scholarship eu iin Ea OOsmee Katrell 
The Belmore Medal .. .. 1874 E. Butler 


Lyndhurst’s reputation at the Univ ersity did not depend on a few 
brilliant individuals. An analysis of 1868’s results indicates the quality 
of those who did not win schojarships, Of Lyndhurst’s six students, 
Farrell gained first Class in Mathematics and Physics; McCarthy sec- 
ond Class in Mathematics and Physics; Lynch first Class in Physics, 
and Montague second Class in Physics. In 1874 the first two places in 
Mathematics were taken by ex-Lyndhurstians. 

During this period the University scene was dominated by the two 
Butlers and W. Edmunds. E. J. Butler, perhaps Lyndhurst’s most 
brilliant student, became a secular priest, his brother became Professor 
of Latin at Sydney University, whilst W. Edmunds became a judge in 
the Industrial Court. 

The Law claimed many of Lyndhurst’s students—C. A. Farrell, 
L.L.B., Dr. Donovan, L.L.D., the Williamsons, John and Mark, Walter 
Coonan, E. P. Hollingdale, M. Phillips and F. B. Freehill, to name but 


a few. 
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Lyndhurst also kept before its students Dr. Polding’s conception 
of their obligation to serve in public life; consequently one finds its ex- 
students as members of Parliament—W. Edmunds, M.L.A., W. T. 
Coonan, M.L.A., J. McLaughlin, M.L.A., T. Leary, M.L.A., and J. 
Lane Mullins, M.L.C.; Lyndhurst alumni also served as Aldermen, 
Justices of the Peace and as generally well informed citizens taking 
their place as leaders of movements such as the Irish National League 
or writing to the Press to draw attention to the infringement of Catholic 
political rights. 


Lyndhurst vindicated Catholic education in the public life, and by 
imbuing its students with sound scholarship based on Christian truth, 
it had given Dr. Polding many who might well be expected to serve the 
Church as he desired, and as only cultured, soundly spiritual laymen 
could. Therefore, at the Silver Jubilee celebrations in 1877, Dr. 
Vaughan might well have looked about him with confidence that there 
indeed he had the nucleus of a strong Catholic intelligentsia—men who 
had learnt well Dr. Polding’s lessons of love of their religion and a 
sense of obligation to it and to their fellow citizens. Unfortunately, such 
confidence seems to have been lacking in both Dr. Vaughan and the 
public. 


The ex-students were banded together to form the Lyndhurst 
Union and in 1876 the Union had been viciously attacked by ‘Corio- 
lanus’. This attack is of importance as being indicative of the general 
attitude to the College rather than because of the charges made against 
the Union. ‘Coriolanus’ seized on Article IV of the Lyndhurst Union 
Constitution which stated the object of the Union to be ‘to unite the 
members in fellowship and goodwill, to promote the interests of the 
Alma Mater and of religion and education generally’. With some jus- 
tice he argued that the Union had developed the former to the neglect 
of the latter. He bitingly suggested that the members of the Union 
had seen the answer to current problems in ‘muscular Catholicity’ for 
the absence of reports of intellectual activity left him free to infer that 
the members were more proud of the exploits of their heels than of 
their heads. 


Indeed, the published accounts of Lyndhurst Union activities 
would lead to the conclusion that its interests were mainly social and 
athletic. Each year the Union met the College in a Cricket Match 
played at the Albert Ground, followed by a dinner at the College. For 
the boys these days were red letter days in years broken only by vaca- 
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tions at Xmas and Midwinter. One account gives us a picture of the 
boys up early gazing anxiously at the cloudy sky, of their clambering, 
shouting and laughing into the horse ’bus to be taken in the drizzle to 
the Albert Ground, where the game was played despite rain. 

In these matches the students were usually successful, for at Lynd- 
hurst Physical Training and instruction in games were given with regu- 
larity and thoroughness. So strong were Dr. Polding’s opinions on 
this point that Dr. Quirk in 1861 was doubtful as to His Grace’s recep- 
tion of the report that the ‘senior boys’ had ‘been rarely on the play- 
ground during the last two weeks because of their assiduous prepara- 
tions for their plays’. 

At Lyndhurst, cricket was king, being played as late as May, or 
perhaps all the year round—it is difficult now to learn. Few published 
accounts of games exist. The accounts of the Matches in 1868 against 
the University Second Eleven, and in 1876 against Calder House, show 
that the boys played with enthusiasm, skill and success. There exist 
but two accounts of football matches, one against Sydney Grammar 
School and the other against the Second Waratahs. In both games the 
boys were outmatched in size and weight and the play was fierce before 
victory went to Lyndhurst after three hours’ play. 

Other sports enjoyed were Handball, which was played against the 
refectory wall, and was always popular, and Swimming. ‘It was a 
regular practice to bathe in those harbour waters within the bridge on 
Bridge Road, and more daring spirits swam across Blackwattle Bay to 
a deep, fresh water hole on the other side known as Hell Hole’.! 

Foot races were run on the long drive between the entrance gates 
and the mansion; but there is but one account of an Athletics Meeting 
apart, of course, from the picnic-type meetings for junior boys arrang- 
ed as curtain raisers to Lyndhurst Union versus Lyndhurst Cricket 
Matches. At the meeting on Oct. 3rd, 1874, a varied programme was 
followed. The highlight of the day was the Maiden Plate 100 yards, 
open to all, i.e., undergraduates and pupils, and won by C. H. Maher 
from John Flynn in 10 secs. Also on the programme was a competi- 
tion for gymnastic exercises on the Horizontal Bar. It was reported 
that Messrs. J. Mullins and W. Flynn performed the exercises very 
gracefully, the prize being awarded to J. Mullins. Prizes, consisting of 
silver-mounted riding whips, albums, pen-knives and chromo-photo- 
graphs, were distributed, and the day ended with hearty cheers for Dom 
Placid, Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘the winners, the losers, next sports day, etc.’ 


1J, Lane Mullins’ ‘Memories of Lyndhurst’, Manly, Oct., 1933. 
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Some of this sporting prowess at least was due to the skill and 
enthusiasm of Father Phillip Cassidy a former student who joined the 
staff after his ordination in 1875. As student and priest, he was in 
residence for many years and ‘was celebrated for his sanctity, but very 
much revered by the boys, not so much perhaps, for his saintly charac- 
ter as for his mirthful and equable temperament and his excellence in 
sport’ both as a bowler in cricket and as a footballer. 


Lyndhurst’s sporting activities, combined with its academic splen- 
dour, make the more enigmatic its failure to make steady progress in 
enrolment. Lyndhurst’s premiership in the academic world was un- 
questioned; its ex-students were prominent in professional and public 
life; the school made very adequate provision for Commercial Educa- 
tion and, at the same time, interest in the Arts and Sport was develop- 
ed. It would seem that under such happy auspices, a steadily increas- 
ing enrolment would have resulted, and made 1877 indeed a year of 
Jubilee. Instead 1877 brought the death of Dr. Polding whose especial 
care Lyndhurst had ever been and who even in his declining years at 
personal sacrifice had remained its prop and staff. With the prop 
gone, the house collapsed, but even before Dr. Polding’s death there 
had been ominous signs of decay. The tones of the Jubilee celebra- 
tions, beginning on the Feast of St. Scholastica, were subdued and in a 
minor key. There was little ring of happy anticipation in Dom Placid’s 
address. The absence of the Archbishop, too feeble, it was said to face 
the long journey to Glebe, was in itself a damper, for to him Lyndhurst 
owed everything. He had seen Lyndhurst as the source from which 
an active Catholic laity and vigorous native clergy would spring. But 
at almost every turn he had been thwarted by an otherwise grateful 
people, and it is possible that it was foreseen by lovers of Lyndhurst 
that the death of Dr. Polding would be the death knell of the college. 


The Jubilee was commemorated by a solemn High Mass sung by 
Very Rev. Dean O’Connell, with Dom Placid Quirk and Father Paul 
Fitzpatrick as Deacon and Sub-deacon. There were many of the clergy 
in the chapel which was thronged to overcrowding. The school, how- 
ever, had so fallen as to be unable to provide the choir for the occasion, 
and it had to rely on the services of the choir of Sacred Heart, Darling- 
hurst. 

On the following Monday there were further celebrations, which 
took the form of a dinner in the College Hall. Rev. M. J. Dwyer was 


2Mr, Justice Edmund’s Notes. 
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chairman and Dom Placid Quirk and Mr. Dolman vice-chairmen; the 
guests included Dr. Vaughan, His Honor Mr. Justice Faucett and a 
large number of ex-students. The speakers were Dr. Vaughan, Mr. 
Justice Faucett, and Dom Placid. 

Dr. Vaughan was strangely reticent about his attitude to the 
College itself. He spoke firstly of the coincidence of his being associ- 
ated at Downside with Drs. Polding, Davis and Gregory and of his 
earnest desire to follow in the paths they had trodden; then, in response 
to the toast “Our Guests’, he analysed the youth of N.S.W. by whose 
lack of perseverance, inaccuracy of thought and expression and want of 
reverence he was appalled. He said that ‘Lyndhurst, if it taught any- 
thing at all, must tend to teach perseverance in labour, accuracy in 
thought and reverence for those who were greater and better than our- 
selves’. Since these were lessons Lyndhurst had inculcated for 
twenty-five years, perhaps there was already in Dr. Vaughan’s mind 
the conviction that the school had failed. Certainly neither the Sydney 
Morning Herald nor the Freeman's Journal reported any generous 
tribute for what Lyndhurst had accomplished in the face of very great 
natural difficulties and human opposition. Therefore it seems that Dr. 
Vaughan’s reticence was deliberate and ominous. 

Maybe it was Dr. Vaughan’s attitude which infected the gathering. 
At any rate, Dom Placid, who more than anyone else was in a position 
to review the school’s history, is reported as merely acknowledging 
Lyndhurst’s very great debt to Dr. Polding, and being content with 
speaking of the vicissitudes it had endured, making the rather negative 
statement that ‘it had no ignoble past to look back upon’.4 

The other speaker, Mr. Justice Faucett, spoke as a University 
Senator who had been impressed by the success of Lyndhurst students 
in open competition at he University, but he did not speak as if he knew 
Lyndhurst intimately and his praise is qualified, the concluding thought 
being that ‘there might have been faults in the institution, but it had 
had a very great success and had accomplished to a very great extent 
the object for which it was founded’.° 

The absence of any report of an ex-student’s speech is puzzling 
and perhaps significant. It is easy to exaggerate the possible signifi- 
cance of such details, but the tone of the reports and the evident 
approach of Dr. Polding’s death do seem to point to the inference that 


3Report of Jubilee Celebrations, S.M/.H., 13/2/'77. 
4Freeman’s Journal, 17/2/ 77. 
5Freeman’s Journal, 17/2/°77. 
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those interested already realised that Dr. Vaughan was unlikely to 
prove the loving father Dr. Polding had been. Perhaps radical changes 
or even dissolution were foreseen. Already Dr. Vaughan had begun a 
campaign for more orderly finances in the diocese. It must have been 
evident that, sooner or later, Lyndhurst, when unprotected by the pat- 
ronage of the aged Archbishop, would come in for very close scrutiny, 
and its financial position, impaired by falling enrolments and occasional 
free scholars, would be viewed most disfavourably. 


Always Lyndhurst had struggled to get an adequate enrolment. 
Obviously any school will grow if it serves a population capable of 
feeding it, and if it provided the people with evidence that its methods 
are thorough and scholarly, its record worthy academically and the 
pupils of good character. Despite Father Tenison Wood’s evidence to 
the contrary, it seems evident that the N.S.W. Catholic community 
after the gold rushes could have provided an ample support for a school 
such as Lyndhurst. The steady growth of St. Stanislaus, St. Patrick’s, 
St. Joseph’s and, later, the Jesuit schools, points to this. But even with 
these schools, and admitting the legitimate ambitions of the suffragan 
bishops to establish schools in their own dioceses, there should have | 
been ample scope for a school of Lyndhurst’s type, drawing, as it did, 
pupils not only from Sydney and the country districts as far apart as 
Kempsey and Albury, but even in the earliest years from New Zealand. 

Lyndhurst never won the people’s hearts. After the sharp rise in 
enrolment 1862-65, the school did not progress. The changes in curri- 
culum already outlined, and the campaigns of the Freeman's Journal 
pointing out the false economy of second-rate education and providing 
proofs of Lyndhurst’s superiority as a school, did improve matters tem- 
porarily. At Christmas, 1862, the President was able to report 100% 
rise in numbers. However, the enrolment had fallen to forty-two in 
1865, when Dr. Norbert Quirk succeeded Father Felix Sheridan as 
President. Under Dr. Quirk, Lyndhurst’s financial position improved, 
Under his guidance, the school’s brilliant results at the University 
attracted pupils until 1870, after which there was a steady decline. 

This failure of a school, which promised so much and gave un- 
rivalled educational opportunities, demands explanation. Dr, Polding 
saw Lyndhurst as part of his wider scheme to establish a flourishing 
Benedictine community in N.S.W., therefore, the life of Lyndhurst 
must be considered as part of the wider ecclesiastical life of the time. 


M. FORSTER. 
(To be concluded) 


Apostles of To-morrow 


IX.—CULTIVATING SILENT MOMENTS. 


Holiness of life is our vocation as religious educators. Holiness 
of life is the ideal we strive for in the education of the children com- 
mitted to our keeping. We may be successful in teaching Christian 
Doctrine and yet fail to direct the child along the path of personal 
holiness. Our class-rooms may have the hum of happy activity and 
yet give few opportunities for acts of religion. 

While the two disciples on the way to Emmaus continued to talk, 
He remained silent. The din of their own story made His story in- 
audible. But when in silence they eagerly drank in His words as the 
thirsty land sucks in the first rains, His story drove the despair and 
regrets of their own recital out of them and in their place He came to 
dwell, bringing a blessed assurance and peace. 

Windows Into Heaven. 

No life is complete unless it has periods of solitude and _ silence. 
Within the school week there should be silent patches, short periods to 
develop habits of reflection. Wondering is natural to a child and is the 
ordinary means of self-education bequeathed to every child. St. Luke 
gives us an insight into the mind of Mary at Bethlehem. He writes: 
“And all that heard wondered at those things that were told them 
by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these words, pondering them in 
her heart”. (St. Luke 2, 18-19.) 

The imagination is constantly opening windows on every side. 
Our responsibility as Christian educators is to see that some of those 
windows, like the frescoes of Fra Angelico, open into Heaven. Won- 
dering is meditation when we direct and encourage the child to silently 
open windows through which the sunshine of Heaven shines into the 
soul. In meditation we see Christ with a pair of fresh eyes. 

A person who cannot relish silence cannot relish mental prayer. 
The practical questions are: What is to fill those silent places in school ? 
How do we train pupils to use and enjoy them? How to appeal to 
them so that these silent minutes are not just invitations to laze, doze, 
or dream? 

The example of Our Blessed Lord on earth is before us, calling on 
us to follow Him. Many a time He spent the whole night in prayer. 
We see Him seeking the solitude and silence of the hills. Frequently 
He invites the Apostles to come apart from the fuss and noise of the 
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world around them and in silence to commune with God. Before He 
began His public ministry He went into the desert alone, and there for 
forty days He fasted, prayed, and meditated. On His last evening 
before the Crucifixion He goes apart from the chosen three, and there 
in silence He meditated on the Will of the Eternal Father. Here are 
my suggestions for developing a relish for silence in adolescents. 


1. A Two Minutes’ Silence. Once a week, at least, let there be 
a two minutes’ silence during the Christian Doctrine period. The teach- 
er plans a series of questions that cover the inner life of a pupil’s devo- 
tion. For example: “My dear pupils, we know that Christ as boy, 
vouth, and man sought the solitude of the hills where He often spent 
the long, quiet nights in communion with His Father. You also must 
learn to relish periods of solitude and silence if you would get to know 
Him and yourself better. 

“There is only one way to become religious and that is to practise 
and persevere in acts of religion, and the richest act that we can person- 
ally perform is mental prayer or meditation. Therefore, let us begin 
while we are yet at school. Close your eyes and concentrate on 
answering these questions: How do I say my prayers? What would 
help me to say them better? Can I begin to-day to pray better? What 
is my confession like? Am I approaching that sacrament in the proper 
attitude? What does my Mass mean to me, what is it doing to me? 
How can I correct my listlessness and lack of fervour?” 


Teaching is a giving, giving what one knows, giving what one is. 
Teachers must give constant evidence that they themselves live the 
truth they teach. No teacher can kindle in another a spark of the 
divine fire which Christ came on earth to enkindle, unless within his 
own breast there is a fire burning. The quality of inwardness must be 
first practised by the teacher before he can “give” it to his pupils. 
Here especially the inside is much more important than the outside. 
What is within us vitalizes, freshens, and fertilizes what we say, and 
our words will bear fruit in proportion to what is within us. Every 
teacher gives what he is. ‘ 

In these “Ex Tempore” talks his words will fall upon the heart 
of the child, fructify, strike root, and blossom, provided they come 
from his heart. In these inspirations the teacher gives what he is. 
From his treasury he can draw many things that will enrich the child, 

Imagination is a fire that burns as it is fed. The devil knows that, 
and his servants on earth are busy supplying the fuel of licence and 
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lust to inflame the desires of men. The child’s thoughts of God and 
Heaven are rather thin, hazy, and distant. During these two minutes’ 
silence the teacher can share with his pupils his own fuller and deeper 
vision of God. On this fuel the fire of imagination will do its work in 
the soul of each child. 


2. A Short Visit to the Blessed Sacrament. During school hours 
it should be open to youth to go to the school chapel or parish church to 
make a short visit alone. Pupils should bring some book that calls for 
slow and thoughtful reading, broken by pauses during which the pupil 
exercises his soul in acts of religion. A love of books is a fine sheet- 
anchor for life. Book-learning alone, however, is not sufficient to 
meet the ups and downs of life. As this is an exercise of the soul and 
not the brain, the books need careful selection. 


The silent reading before the Tabernacle will unfold the secrets 
of all great books. They were planned and written in silence and they 
are appreciated best in silence. One of the valuable lessons of this 
slow, silent practice is that reading is rich in proportion to re-reading 
and that a good paragraph re-read a dozen times does more for the 
spirit than any book hastily scanned. 

To invite St. Thomas Aquinas, the angel of the schools, to make 
a visit with the children should prove exciting. The saint who wrote 
the beautiful Mass and Office of Corpus Christi should be an inspiration 
during a visit. We might translate one of his Benediction hymns into 
English, read the words slowly, with explanations and hints, and con- 
clude the meditation by singing the hymn in Latin as is our custom. 
Such a visit will deepen one’s devotion to Benediction. 

3. Retreats. Silent retreats are, of course, the most fruitful soil 
for virtue. The surest road to self-discipline is along the silent, soli- 
tary path of an enclosed retreat. Week-end retreats for school child- 
ren are growing yearly. Our Lord’s practice of spending the night in 
prayer is not open to our youth. Yet in the chapels of our religious 
teachers there is a day’s exposition once a month. The more heroic 
of our youth may follow Our Lord’s example by spending a goodly 
portion of that day in silent prayer and meditation before Him. On 
the occasion of the forty hours’ prayer in the parish church pupils 
should be taught to accept the responsibility of being hosts to Our 
Eucharistic Lord in a special manner during those golden hours, _Be- 
sides their ordinary half-hour as appointed by the school, they can be 
enticed to give more generously of their time. 
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Before the altar of repose on Holy Thursday night the men of the 
parish hold a vigil and the boys should take their place with their 
fathers. 

4, Silence before Mass. Our spiritual health depends on how 
much the Mass matters for us. We come to Mass to draw piety from 
its chief source through active participation in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
The saintly Pope Pius X besought all “to co-operate in the Sacred 
Mysteries”. Another great Pope, Pius XI., warns us that unless we 
participate in co-offering the Holy Sacrifice we shall become “like out- 
siders or mute spectators”. 


God has so many things to whisper to youth as they walk or ride 
to Mass, that we must educate them to come in silence or they will not 
hear those whisperings from Heaven. It seems a small price to pay 
for spiritual participation in the Mass, but I am convinced that silence 
will give youth a better chance of listening to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Let us begin the training in school by appealing to day-pupils to 
come to Mass in silence as a fitting preparation for praying the Mass. 
Silence is an “act”? which will purchase the grace to “co-operate in the 
Sacred Mysteries”’. 


Pupils are to be trained to go straight into the Church. This will 
cost them effort for they have been accustomed to stand and chat out- 
side the Church every Sunday. The few minutes in the Church before 
Mass must change the lives of children, making their co-offering of 
the Mass more prayerful and more fruitful. We are to convince our 
youth that it is foolish to squander those precious minutes in idle gos- 
sip outside the Church door. 

Teaching Youth to live the Mass. 


How shall they spend the few minutes before Mass begins? 
Instruct them to look back over the past week since Sunday’s Mass and 
ask themselves whether they can offer it all back to God, or whether 
there were some thoughts, words, omissions or deeds which they cannot 
lay upon the altar without an act of sincere sorrow, or, perhaps, sacra- 
mental confession. That done, now let us see what gifts can be gath- 
ered from the past week, gifts to lay upon the Paten, and to pour into 
the Chalice. “Acts” of self-discipline which hurt in the making are 
acceptable offerings to place upon the Paten. Good resolutions for the 
coming week are to be poured into the Chalice that strength and cour- 
age in keeping them may come. If youth are led to make the Mass 
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the battle-ground of self-conquest they will be spiritually active during 
these few minutes’ silence before the priest comes upon the altar. The 
glance back over the week may uncover a habit of sin, a weakness in 
character, a discordant twist in one’s nature, an undesirable mannerism, 
a lack of application at work, a grumbling obedience, a nest of dislikes 
and prejudices. Youth is to bring all his efforts to overcome these and 
other failings into the arena of the Mass, there to be fought out and 
conquered, 

For boy and man, for maid and mother, Sunday’s Mass will be 
the rule for the many, and holiness of life depends upon whether they 
are active spiritually during it or not. A few minutes’ silent medita- 
tion before Sunday’s Mass should help them to live the Mass through- 
out the week. Each morning of the week they will pray that this day 
will win something for the Offertory on Sunday. Youth are to be 
taught to pause before they act, to ask—can I treasure this action for 
Sunday’s Mass? And kneeling by the bedside at night, youth will 
survey the day from the high plane of Sunday’s Mass, seeking from the 
happenings of the day, from its thoughts and words, gifts worthy of 
the Paten. Gathering up these gifts on Sunday morning is an exer- 
cise of the soul, an act of religion, and one cannot continue doing this 
unless one is sincere. 

Thus youth will not come empty-handed to Mass. The “acts” of 
rising early, of coming to Church in silence, of going straight in and 
up near the altar, or kneeling bolt upright—and the gifts collected since 
last Sunday—all these will merit for youth the rich reward of being 
active spiritually throughout the Mass. 


In boarding schools, there is the danger of routine robbing the 
morning’s Mass of its efficacy and appeal. One or two free mornings 
is an advisable option. Silence until after Mass is highly desirable. 
This gives us a grand opportunity to teach children mental prayer. 
Appeal to them to use this silence while dressing ,and kneeling in the 
chapel awaiting the priest, to gather gifts from the day that is past, and 
to resolve to live the Mass throughout the coming day. Such guidance 
and encouragement should lessen the danger of the boarders becoming 
bored with morning Mass. Some past pupils of our boarding schools 
have disliked these compulsory parades so much that they discontinue 
going to Mass when schooling is over. The only way we can meet 
such a challenge is to go to the heart of the boy or girl and lead him 
to fill those silent moments with thoughts such as I have outlined. 
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5. On Confession Days: Children’s confessions worry us, part- 
ochial priests. | We know that the ideal thing would be to train the 
children to avail of confession voluntarily, and that the confession- 
parades do some pupils harm. That is so, and yet without a confes- 
sion day and hour during school time there are pupils who may never 
go. In practice we continue the confession-parades. 

On confession days let us have a few minutes’ silent meditation 
led by the teacher, on some scene of the Passion. Read the New 
Testament slowly and then follow with a commentary, just a word 
here and there, as pegs on which the pupils might hang their thoughts. 

“There stood by the Cross of Jesus, His Mother” (St. John, XIX— 
25). No one shared His sufferings of body and mind and soul as 
Mary, His Mother. Invite Mary to kneel beside the children while they 
prepare themselves for confession. She will teach them what sin does 
to Him, for no one understands the malice of sin as she does. En- 
courage pupils to go through the Seven Dolours of Mary, even without 
the beads. 

These silent moments should remove the danger of the monthly 
confessions of children becoming part of the school routine. 

6. The Presence of God. A silent moment amid the din of fac- 
tory, office, street or home can be snatched to recall the Presence of God 
and whisper a loving greeting to Him. As youth work with their 
hands at a bench, in an art-room, out in the garden, let us invite them 
to return to that bench, cottage door, or garden in the humble village of 
Nazareth where He stood two thousand years ago, and they will put 
their hearts into what they are doing, and do it better because He also 
did a similar work when He wasa youth. Let us call these reflections 
“God’s Minutes”, when we pause to recognize the Presence of our con- 
stant Friend. 

The Ordinary Means to Holiness: 

The saints and masters of the spiritual life assure us that interior 
prayer, meditation, thinking in the heart, is the ordinary means to holi- 
ness to which all are called be they clever or slow-witted. Our Lord 
makes it clear to us that every child is capable of savouring the things 
of God when He said: “Unless you become as little children you cannot 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven”. Children are very near to God and 
God is very real to the mind of a child. Christian Doctrine pro- 
grammes take up much time, but they must not crowd out of the school 
day an initiation into the highest form of prayer, meditation. In the 
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trials and stresses of life a little daily interior prayer counts more than 
book learning. To think of God in the heart is to find consolation, 
strength, and courage when books fail us. As Father Roche, S.J; 50 
succinctly puts it: “God is in it, a Partner”. This is a fine thought to 
sow in the hearts of youth. Christ is a Partner, the Senior 
Partner Who welcomes and honours their confidences, and Who 
is deeply interested in all that matters to them. The Senior Partner 
introduces the eternal “Why” which spiritualizes the motive of living 
and working and aspiring. The Senior Partner can be consulted at 
any moment, for in a flash we are in His Presence, and there we need 
have no anxiety, for He knows us better than we know ourselves. The 
heart of a child meets the Sacred Heart in the warmth of interior, 
wordless prayer. There the child will speak without reserve or fear 
of embarrassment, telling his Senior Partner how hard and thorny and 
uphill is the path of self-betterment, what temptations there are to take 
it easy, to relax, to slip back a little! The child will recount with joy 
his small victories over self, and encouraged by them he sets out again 
to win more. 

The thought of God as the Senior Partner in the association of 
“God and me” brings home to youth the tremendous spiritual truth 
that I, insignificant however I may be to others, slow and dull at school, 
weak and timorous in sports, endowed with few of the social graces, do 
matter to Him; He yearns for my love and service so much so that if 
I withhold it He misses it sadly. 

The virtue of inwardness grows in silent communings with Him. 
In that happy téte-a-téte of partners the child learns to combat his 
natural distaste for effort in religion, and his reluctance to persevere in 
the daily disciplines which win the virtue he needs. All that he thinks, 
says, does, or avoids is personalized by the thought of the Senior Part- 


ner, Who expects this from him. 
J. T. MCMAHON. 
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MATRIMONIAL DISPENSATIONS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

It falls to the lot of most Priests to apply, from time to time, to 
the Bishop for a Matrimonial Dispensation. A difficulty experienced 
is to assign a Canonical Cause for the Dispensation. It seems to me 
that one has occasionally to exercise a certain amount of ingenuity to 
discover such a cause. I would be grateful if you would discuss in the 
Record what would be the position with regard to a Marriage, if the 
cause alleged were not really verified. Also, since Mixed Marriages are 
rather frequent, and I do not remember a case where the Dispensation 
was refused because the cause was insufficient, is there any cause always 
verified, which could be pleaded as justification for the Dispensation. 
In particular, it occurs to me that Angustia Loci may be such a cause, 
seeing that the Catholics form such a small proportion of the popula- 
tion of this Country. 

PAROCHUS. 
REEL Y: 

We take the liberty of stating our correspondent’s query as two 
questions : 

1, What is to be said of the lawfulness and validity of a Marriage 
between parties bound by an impediment, if the cause alleged for the 
Dispensation were not verified ? 

Z. Is there any Canonical cause which can be applied to every 
case, and, in particular, would Angustia Loci be such a cause? 

1. To the first query the answer is that a Dispensation from a 
Matrimonial Impediment granted by the Local Ordinary is invalid, 
unless the Canonical Cause is verified in fact. Consequently the 
Marriage would be always unlawful, and, if the Impediment were a 
Diriment Impediment, also invalid. 

Matrimonial Impediments are constituted exclusively by the 
Supreme Ecclesiastical authority; and they are to be found, in accord 
with the present discipline of the Latin Church, in the Code of 
Canon Law. Hence, when a Bishop dispenses from any of them he 
relaxes the Law of his Superior, and does so invalidly unless he confines 
himself to the limits of his commission, which implies that he 
act with a cause. The Legislator can validly dispense from 
his own Law, even without a reason, should be so desire: for 
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the Law is his creature; it depends on him for its existence. It was 
promulgated by his will, and so he can validly revoke it in its entirety, 
and with less difficulty, so to speak, relax it in a particular instance by 
dispensation. Though such a Dispensation would have the effect of 
removing the Impediment it would not be lawful. A Law is an ordi- 
nance of reason, made for the common good; and if reason dictated 
that it should have been promulgated, reason likewise demands that it 
remain in force, unless in new circumstances where its applica- 
tion is harmful or at least not for good. If such circumstances 
arise, the Legislator, on being informed, grants a Dispensation, either 
in answer to a request or on his own initiative. The information avail- 
able to the Legislator is, in most cases, not from his own observation 
but is supplied by others who may either intentionally or otherwise lead 
him into error. He is always presumed to act in a reasonable manner, 
not capriciously, and to intend to interfere with the Law only when 
there is really a cause for so doing. So it is a principle that a Dispen- 
sation granted in reply to a request is given under the condition that 
the petition is founded on truth. If only one reason is adduced it must 
be according to facts, otherwise the Rescript containing the Dispensa- 
tion is invalid; if several reasons are put forth, at least one of them 
must be true. This applies both in the case of the suppression of facts 
which should be mentioned and the exposition of falsehood. Some- 
times the answer to the request may be given Motu Proprio, in which 
case the favour sought is validly given, even though some truth were 
suppressed, but never if the only final cause were false. Thus, even if 
the Dispensation were sought from the Holy See and were granted by 
the Supreme Pontiff himself, if the Canonical cause were certainly not 
verified, the Dispensation would be invalid. It is preposterous to 
assert that the Supreme Ecclesiastical authority would wish to act un- 
lawfully, and from Can. 40; 42, 2, it is definitely clear that he has no 
intention of doing so in this matter. 


An exception to what we have written about the necessity of a 
Canonical cause for a Matrimonial Dispensation is met with in the case 
of the Minor Impediments: Consanguinity in the third degree of the 
collateral line, Affinity in the second degree of the collateral line, Public 
Honesty in the second degree, Spiritual Relationship, and Crime neutro 
patrante. A Dispensation from these is valid notwithstanding the 
exposition of what is false or the suppression of the truth (Can. 1054). 
Their impact on the common good is not considered as serious as 
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would be that of an invalid marriage which would follow from a dispen- 
sation that was void. So the Legislator has declared, with regard to 
these Impediments, that he wishes the Dispensation to be effective— 
with a view to the common good—even though he grants such a Dis- 
pensation under a false impression with regard to the reason or 
Canonical Cause. 


In the ordinary experience of a Priest on the Australasian Mission, 
the Dispensation for a Marriage forbidden or prohibited by Law is not 
requested from the Holy See, but from the Local Ordinary, who has 
extensive Faculties to grant Matrimonial Dispensations. These facul- 
ties were given for a period of ten years from lst Jan., 1941, and 
empower the Ordinaries to dispense, for canonical cause, from matri- 
monial impediments, both major and minor, public and occult, even 
multiple impediments, of Ecclesiastical origin, with the exception, how- 
ever, of three: the Sacred Order of Priesthood, Affinity in the direct 
line, if the marriage has been consummated, and Age, if the parties 
have not reached the age prescribed by the old Canon Law, that is 
fourteen years for males and twelve years for females. The three 
«xcepted impediments will scarcely cause us any trouble for they are 
rarely to be met with: for all others, the Priest dealing with the case, 
will find that his Bishop can grant the Dispensation, if he is satisfied as 
to the existence and seriousness of the Canonical Cause. It is to be 
noted that the Faculty from the Holy See by which the Bishop is 
given authority to dispense from Matrimonial Impediments states that 
it is to be used only when there is a Canonical cause—Canonicis exis- 
tentibus causis. This is in accord with Can. 84, 1. “A Dispensation 
is not to be given from an Ecclesiastical Law, unless for a just and 
reasonable cause, with due regard to the gravity of the Law from which 
ihe Dispensation is granted; otherwise a Dispensation given by an 
Inferior is unlawful and invalid”. The second paragraph of the same 
Canon states that if there be a doubt about the sufficiency of the cause, 
the Dispensation may be requested and both lawfully and validly grant- 
ed. It would seem, however, that there must be certainty about the 
existence of the cause, even though there be doubt as to its gravity. 


These remarks, we think, fully answer our correspondent’s first 
query, and show how a Marriage is invalid, if the Dispensation were 
from a Diriment Impediment, and unlawful, if from an Impedient 
Impediment, unless the Canonical Cause is verified. 


~ re : ; ; 
2. There is no universal reason which can be given as a 
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Canonical Cause for a Dispensation. Our correspondent remarks that 
occasionally a certain amount of ingenuity has to be exercised to dis- 
cover one. The Text Books usually give a list, based on an Instruction 
of the S.C. for the Propagation of the Faith (9th May, 1877 ), in which 
sixteen Causes are enumerated as being sufficient, according to the mind 
of the Holy See, for the granting of a Dispensation from a Matri- 
monial Impediment. To these may be added others, which while not 
being strictly canonical, have a certain weight and may be sufficient for 
a Dispensation from the less serious Impediments, such as Consanguin- 
ity and Affinity in the remoter degrees. It will frequently be found in 
practice that one of the causes is verified; but we do not think it could 
be said that any of them is always applicable. 

What is to be said of Angustia Loci in a Country where the pro- 
portion of the Catholics to the entire population is relatively small, as 
in Australia or New Zealand? Could it be maintained that it is always 
difficult for a Catholic to find a suitable consort of the Catholic Faith, 
because they are so few—actually only one fourth of the number 
available from the ranks of non-catholics? 


It may be useful to enquire briefly what is meant by Angustia Loci. 
The Instruction of the S.C. of Propaganda referred to above contains 
the following: “Circumscribed place (angustia loci), absolute or rela- 
tive (with respect to the woman only), because in her place of origin 
or domicile her family is so widely propagated, that she cannot find a 
partner of similar status to whom she may be married, except amongst 
her relatives by blood or marriage; and on the other hand it wouldsbe a 
hardship for her to leave her present abode”. 


Concerning this extract the following observations may be made: 

(a) Angustia loci primarily concerns the woman and not the man: 
the reason assigned by commentators being that it is unbecoming for 
the woman to leave her home to search for a husband. On the other 
hand, it may sometimes apply indirectly to the man who cannot without 
difficulty leave the locality of his residence and at the same time is un- 
able to find a suitable partner elsewhere, willing to come and share his 
lot in this particular place. 

(b) By a place (locus) is understood a collection of families dwel- 
ling in the same self-contained locality. Such a place is circumscribed 
(Angustus) when it is separated from other places of habitation by a 
considerable distance—about a mile: and also when the number of its 
inhabitants is small, less than three hundred families, or roughly fifteen 
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hundred Catholics. In many places of Australia this condition for 
angustia loci would be verified. 

(c) The Impediments mentioned from which a Dispensation may 
be sought by reason of angustia loci are consanguinity and affinity; 
though there seems no real reason why this circumstance could not be 
adduced as a cause for a Dispensation from other impediments, if it 
renders the finding of a spouse too difficult. 

(d) It must be a hardship for the woman to leave her home to 
meet a prospective husband or even, it would seem, to take up married 
life in another locality or, in the case of the man, there must be some 
great difficulty which prevents him from leaving the locality or induc- 
ing a suitable partner to come from another district. 

From these remarks we would say that angustia loci, so far from 
being universally verified, cannot so frequently be alleged as a cause for 
a Matrimonial Dispensation. For one thing, the different social status 
are not so noticeable in our conditions of life as they are in the Old 
World. Further, the people to whom we minister do not consider it 
such a hardship to leave home. They are accustomed to make long 
journeys even on their vacations and have opportunities for social 
intercourse with outsiders which their sisters in some other countries 
do not have. Again, the average Australian girl, and more so young 
man, is not rooted to one particular locality. They readily change 
their residence. It is true that family interests or long established 
business connections, etc., may, in many instances, demand that a 
change of abode be not made, but our point here is that @ngustia loci 
is not a reason for a Matrimonial Dispensation in every case. That it 
may be so the place where the parties reside must be isolated geo- 
graphically, containing not more than about three hundred Catholic 
families, from which the bride or bridegroom, but particularly the 
bride, cannot depart without real hardship. 


* * * * 


CONFESSIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 


I understand that the validity of the Confession of a Religious 
Sister can be affected by the place where the Confession is heard. If 
the Extraordinary Confessor were visiting the Convent, on an occasion 
other than when he comes to hear the Confessions of the Community, 
and one of the Sisters asked him to hear her Confession in the parlour, 
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which is of course not the regular place where the Sisters go to Con- 
fession, would the absolution be valid? 
CONFESSARIUS. 
REPLY. 


The absolution given by the Extraordinary Confessor in the Con- 
vent parlour would be valid; whether it would be lawful depends on the 
circumstances. 

The question of the validity of the Confessions of Religious 
Women has been treated on more than one occasion in past issues of 
the Record. Nevertheless, it is not altogether easy to remember all that 
has been written about it; and so, perhaps, no apology is needed for a 
summary statement of the principles which throw light on the subject. 

a) The Code of Canon Law (Can. 876) states: “All Priests, 
whether secular or religious, no matter of what grade or office, need 
special jurisdiction that they may validly and lawfully receive the Con- 
fessions of any religious women or Novices (Novitiarum)”. “This 
jurisdiction is given by the Ordinary of the place where the house of 
the Religious is situated”. 

b) The Ordinary is to appoint to each Religious House in his 
Diocese: 

1. An Ordinary Confessor. (He may appoint two or more, if 
the large number of Religious or other just cause demands it). 
Wa 520, +1: 

2. An Extraordinary Confessor, who must visit the House for 
Confessions at least four times a year. (Can. 521, 1.) + 

3. Some other Priests, to whom recourse may be had, in particular 
cases, without the need of approaching the Ordinary on every 
occasion. (Can. 521, 2.) 

These Confessors, Ordinary, Extraordinary and Supplementary, 
receive the necessary special jurisdiction with their appointment to their 
respective offices. 

In addition, if a Religious, for the peace of her conscience or pro- 
gress in the way of perfection, asks for a special spiritual director, the 
Ordinary should easily consent to her wishes (Can. 520, 2). The 
Priest in question receives the required jurisdiction for this individual 
Religious by his appointment. 

c) The Jurisdiction of all the Confessors just enumerated is 
per se confined to the Religious House or individual Religious (in the 
case of the special Confessor). 
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There is nothing, however, which binds the Ordinary to give this 
special jurisdiction exclusively for one or other Religious House; he 
may, if he thinks fit, grant it for all the Religious of his Diocese, and 
to Priests who are not in any way attached as Confessors to a determin- 
ed Convent. If a Priest is approved for the Religious of the House 
to which a Sister belongs, or if he has Faculties for Religious Women 
in general, that Sister’s Confession would be valid, if it took place 
within the territory of the Ordinary who granted the jurisdiction. Just 
as the circumstances of place does not affect the validity of the Confes- 
sion of a lay person, if it is made to a Priest who enjoys the Diocesan 
Faculties, so the Confession of a Sister made to a Priest who has 
Faculties for Religious Women is valid, provided it is heard in any 
place, sacred or profane, within the Diocese. 


d) Such a Confession would not be lawful, unless it was made in 
a place where a woman’s Confession should be heard, either generally 
or by way of exception. Now, women’s Confessions, we learn from 
Can. 910, should not be heard outside the Confessional, except in case 
of sickness or other real necessity, and with the observance of whatever 
precautions the Ordinary may judge to be opportune. In the preceding 
Canon (909), it is stated that the Confessional for the hearing of 
women’s Confessions should always be situated in an open and con- 
spicuous place, and generally in a Church or Oratory (public or semi- 
public) destined for the use of women. 

The Confession of the Sister made to the Extraordinary Confessor 
in the Convent parlour is, generally speaking, unlawful, though valid. 
That it be lawful, there must be some real necessity. We are of 
opinion that the fact of the Sister’s desire of Confession and the im- 
practicability of taking her to the regular confessional without causing 
comment or admiration would be sufficient necessity to justify her 
going to Confession in the parlour. 


€) Can a Priest who has not the special jurisdiction from the 
Ordinary mentioned in Can. 876 ever validly hear the Confession of a 
Religious Sister? He can, provided he has Diocesan Faculties for 
women, in two cases, in which the Law itself gives him the special 
jurisdiction . 

1) All Religious Women, who are seriously ill, even though they 
be not in danger of death, can call any Priest approved for the Confes- 
sions of women, and confess to him as often as they like while the sick- 
ness lasts. (Can. 523). This case is clear and presents no difficulty. 
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2) The other case is more complicated, and it is here that the 
circumstance of place affects the validity of the Confession. We refer 
to the Confession made for peace of conscience according to Can. 522. 
This Canon states that if any Religious, for the peace of her conscience, 
approaches a Confessor approved by the Local Ordinary for the Con- 
fessions of women, the Confession is valid and lawful, if made in any 
Church or Oratory, even a semi-public Oratory. 


Whether the Confession was to be made in a Church or Oratory 
for validity or merely for lawfulness was not so clear and the matter 
was one of dispute. The question was asked of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for the Interpretation of the Code, which replied on 24th 
November, 1920: Can. 522 is to be understood in the sense that the 
Confessions which Religious women make for the peace of their con- 
science to a Confessor approved by the Ordinary for the Confessions 
of women are valid and lawful, provided that (duwmmodo) they are 
made ina Church or Oratory, even a semi-public Oratory, or in a place 
lawfully designated for the Confessions of women. In one respect, 
this reply was an extension of the benefits available to Religious from 
Can. 522, for they could make their Confessions in a place lawfully 
set aside for those of women, even though it was not in a Church or 
Oratory. It seemed also to many to dispose of the question of the 
validity of the Confession, as it introduced the qualifying clause by 
the word dummodo, which usually is to be taken as introducing a con- 
dition affecting validity. (Cf. Can. 39.) Whatever doubts there may 
have been were set at rest by a further Reply of the Pontifical Commis- 
sion (28th Dec., 1927, A.A.S. XX, 61) which states that the validity 
of the Confession depends on the lawfulness of the place where it is 
heard. 

A further Reply (12 Feb., 1935, 4.4.S. X XVII, 92) determines 
another controversy as to whether the place other than a Church or 
Oratory should be habitually designated for women’s Confessions, or 
is it sufficient that it be chosen for a particular Confession per modum 
actus. It is sufficient that there is a real necessity according to Can. 
910 in the actual circumstances. There is, therefore, no doubt that a 
Priest who has not the faculties for Religious Women from the Local 
Ordinary, but merely the usual Diocesan Faculties, could validly hear 
a Sister’s Confession (outside the Confessional) in those circumstances 
in which the Confession would be lawful, were the penitent a woman 
of secular vocation. On the other hand, if it would not be lawful to 
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hear a Confession of a secular woman in given circumstances, though 
the absolution given to the secular would be valid, that pronounced over 


the Religious would be both unlawful and invalid. 


help to gather together what we 
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JAMES MADDEN. 


Canon Gam 


I. CONDITIONAL MATRIMONIAL CONSENT. 


Dear Rev. Sir, 

_ I have known the following cases as actual happenings. They 
involve some kind of conditional consent. Are these marriages of 
doubtful validity ? 

(1) John, a Catholic, proposes marriage to a Protestant girl, Julie, 
explaining that he cannot marry her unless she becomes a Catholic. 
John comes of a good Catholic family and is solidly grounded in the 
faith. He is very emphatic as to this requirement. In fact he uses 
the term condition in reference to the eventuality. He will marry her, 
he asserts, only on condition that she becomes a Catholic. Julie de- 
murs somewhat but finally she agrees to receive instructions. The 
pastor did not consider her as a convert of outstanding merit but, 
nevertheless, she did what was required of her. She studied the Cate- 
chism and gave evidence of a right intention. She was received into the 
Church. 

Now that the marriage has failed John submits his claim for 
nullity on the basis of her non-compliance with the condition. For, he 
alleges, she practised her religion for a few years, but not with a firm 
conviction. She then abandoned the practice of religion and developed 
an antipathy towards the Church, asserting repeatedly that she had 
made a mistake in being converted. She had never believed really, 
she said, and had been converted only because he insisted. He claims 
that her conversion was insincere. 

(2) George and Agnes were engaged to be married. Calumnies 
concerning George were propagated and Agnes was suspected of being 
the author of these falsehoods. He told her quite candidly of his 
suspicions. He said he would never marry her if she had spread these 
stories. Agnes denied the charge and convinced George that the 
stories must have emanated from another source. In due course they 
were married. Some time later George discovered that Agnes had 
been guilty of the charge brought against her. This discovery led to 
the breaking up of their married life. He now claims that he married 
her under a false impression and queries the validity of his marriage 
on this score. I might add that there is no doubt that Agnes was the 


culprit. 
(3) Reginald, recently returned from a Japanese P.O.W. camp, 
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becomes infatuated with a certain Lois. He is advised against a hasty 
marriage by his parents and friends, but he will not be deterred. His 
meagre information concerning Lois indicates that she is respectable 
and of good family. Under this impression he marries her. ahs 
marriage turns out to be a complete failure on account of the wife's 
infidelity. It transpires that her past record is very unfavourable, and 
that she has been an associate of criminals. Undoubtedly Reginald 
would not have married her had he been acquainted with these facts, 


which she concealed from him. 
PETRUS. 


REPLY: 


In view of the facts as set out by PErrus there can be no doubt 
that all three marriages are valid. There is not a species of a case for 
nullity. In none of the cases listed above was there really conditional 
consent. 

The basic principle underlying this type of conditional matrimonial 
consent is simple. “If the condition (placed and not withdrawn) con- 
cerns the past or the present, the marriage is valid or not according as 
the condition is fulfilled or not” (Canon 1092, 4). For instance, “T 
marry you provided that you have never been divorced”. This condi- 
tion is attached to the actual matrimonial consent. The marriage is 
valid according as the condition is verified or not, since the consent 
is dependent upon the fulfillment of the condition. 


A similar situation may arise in regard to a contract of sale. Let 
us suppose that the purchaser of a used automobile stipulates that it 
must never have been used as a taxi-cab. In the actual buying of the 
vehicle he states, “I make this purchase on condition that the car has 
never been used as a taxi—if it has so been used there is no sale”. If 
in point of fact the car was used as a taxi at some stage in the past the 
contract is null. The consent of the purchaser has not been given 
simply and absolutely. It has been made to depend upon the fulfill- 
ment of a condition. As that condition is unfulfilled there is virtually 
no consent, and, therefore, no contract. j 


In no case proposed by PETRus was the bridegroom’s matrimonial 
consent made to depend on such a condition. The consent was given 
absolutely. In each case the contracting party’s frame of mind was 
such as to bear some comparison with the placing of a suspensive con- 


dition. But it was a frame of mind which does not involve nullity of 
the contract. 
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INTERPRETATIVE INTENTION—CASE (3). 

Let us revert to the example of the car sale. The purchaser may 
be intent on buying a car which has not been used as a taxi. Not trust- 
ing to the car dealer he applies various tests with a view to discovering 
any indications of previous taxi service. He concludes erroneously 
that the vehicle has not been put to this use. Undoubtedly he would 
not have bought it if he had known the true facts. But he did not place 
any condition to his consent in this strain. His intention not to pur- 
chase was not real, merely “interpretative”. Had he known, he would 
not have purchased; but de facto he did purchase. 

The case of Reginald and Lois is on exact parallel as far as nullity 
is concerned. Reginald’s consent is not suspended by any condition; 
it is given absolutely. His intention not to marry Lois was not real, 
only interpretative. Had he known more, he would not have married 
her, but actually he did marry her. 


CONSENTING PARTY MISINFORMED 
AND GS 

Pursuing the example of the purchaser a slightly different situa- 
tion may be envisaged. Let us suppose that he informs the vendor of 
his resolve not to buy the car if it had been used as a taxi. The car- 
salesman convinces him that the car is not an “ex-taxi’. Satisfied by 
these false explanations he purchases. Here again his consent is not 
conditional. Having been satisfied by the vendor’s explanations and 
assurances he does not consider it necessary to append a condition to 
his consent. He gives his consent absolutely. 

The first two cases presented by Petrus are on a par with this 
example. 

(1) John was satisfied after Julie’s reception into the Church 
that his requirement had been satisfied. He did not consider it neces- 
sary to place any condition on his consent. He did not say in effect 
as he went through the marriage ceremony, “I marry you on condition 
that you are a Catholic”. When he said that he would marry her only 
on condition that she became a Catholic he meant that “he would not 
lead her to the altar unless she embraced the faith”. She did this and 
so he led her to the altar, giving his consent to the marriage absolutely. 

(2) George was satisfied that Agnes had not spread the calumnies 
concerning him. He did not consider it necessary to attach a condition 
to his consent in this sense. He did not say in effect something like 
this: “I hereby marry you on condition that you were not the author of 
those calumnies”’. As in the preceding case he had meant that he 


CASES (2) 
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would not lead her to the altar if she were the calumniator. Convinced 
that she was not, he led her to the altar and gave his consent abso- 
lutely. 

SINCERITY OF CONVERSION. 

Finally, it may be asked in regard to the first case proposed by 
Perrus whether the marriage would have been invalid if John had 
really placed a condition to his consent in the sense suggested. In order 
to prove the marriage null it would be necessary to prove that Julie’s 
conversion was fictitious, for, externally, her reception into the church 
constituted fulfillment of the condition. This does not appear from 
the story as set out by Perrus. It may be that she approached the 
project of becoming a Catholic with mixed motives and that she 
never assented whole-heartedly to the doctrines of the Catholic faith. 
But her actions indicate some attempt to adopt the religion of her 
spouse. Whatever may have been the measure of her insincerity it 
would not constitute a fictitious conversion. Her case is of interest for 
the psychologist rather than for the canonist who is testing the validity 
of the marriage. 

* * * * 
II. MARRIAGE NULL BY REASON OF PREVIOUS BOND. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

Will you kindly offer some advice concerning this case. George, 
a Catholic, married Helen, a Protestant. Dispensation was obtained 
from the impediments of Mixed Religion and Disparity of Cult (ad 
cautelam), as it was probable that Helen had never been baptized. 
Their married life proved unhappy and Helen finally deserted. Mean- 
while, however, she had taken a course of instructions and had been 
received into the Church. 

It transpired subsequently that Helen had contracted marriage 
prior to the ceremony with George. The first husband was a Protest- 
ant and the marriage took place in the Registry Office. The first 
husband—let us call him Michael—was living at the time of her going 
through the ceremony with George. No civil divorce had been obtained. 

What must George do in order to be free to marry in the Church? 
What effect has Helen’s conversion, supposing that she had been un- 
baptized previously? Must the case be referred to Rome? 

VICARIUS. 
REPLY: 

George must enter a plea of nullity in the Ordinary’s Court. The 

case will be tried by summary procedure in accordance with Canon 


1990 etc. Judicial evidence must be advanced in regard to three con- 
siderations : 
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(1) the validity of the Michael-Helen marriage ; 

(II) the identity of the bride of the two marriages in question; 

(III) the continued existence of the impediment of previous bond 
at the time of George’s marriage. 


VALIDITY OF PREVIOUS MARRIAGE. 

The validity of the first marriage cannot be presumed, to the effect 
of dispensing with all investigation. True the presumption of law 
stands in favour of validity once a marriage has been recorded. But 
in view of the laxity of modern views and practices concerning mar- 
riage, a summary investigation is required before accepting a marriage 
at its face value. This is more necessary when the marriage in ques- 
tion has not been performed by a priest, who is bound to investigate 
the freedom of contracting parties with more meticulous care than is 
usually displayed by other ministers of religion or civil registrars. 

(I) One possible source of invalidity of such a marriage is non- 
observance of the canonical form by one who is bound to it by canon 
law. It will be necessary to investigate the religious affiliations of 
Michael as well as the earlier religious history of Helen lest either 
should be a subject of the law of canonical form. 

(II) Another source of invalidity could be yet a previous bond. 
Michael or Helen may have been divorced from a previous bond. See- 
ing that Helen married George bigamously, it is not impossible that she 
had also contracted a bigamous marriage with Michael. In these even- 
tualities the investigation must be transferred to the previous marriage. 
The best means of disproving any suggestion of a previous bond is to 
find witnesses of repute who are conversant with the events of the two 
parties’ lives. Favourable indications to be noted are, for instance, the 
declarations of “bachelor” and “spinster” on the marriage certificate, 
the youthful age of Michael and Helen at the time of their marriage, 
the fact of the marriage having been performed in the place of origin 
or in some place where the parties were well known. Records of the 
Registrar-General’s Department may provide helpful confirmation. 

(III) It should not be overlooked that when a baptized Catholic 
is exempted from the law of canonical form on the score of being “ab 
acatholicis natus” (Canon 1099, 2), he may still be detained by the 
impediment of disparity of cult. This impediment occurs between an 
unbaptized person and one who is baptized in the Catholic Church 
(Canon 1070). It is possible that Michael may fall into this category. 

A more cursory investigation will usually suffice to dispose of the 
other causes of nullity in ecclesiastical law. 
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IDENTITY OFP BRIDE: 

The marriage certificates may supply considerable evidence of 
identity insofar as they record similar particulars of age, parents’ 
names, occupations, etc. If the originals are available, handwriting 
may provide a further test. 

It is possible that criminal proceedings have been instituted against 
Helen on the score of bigamy. A transcript of the evidence tendered 
in Court will probably establish identity beyond all reasonable doubt. 

IMPEDIMENT EXISTING AT TIME OF GEORGE’S 

MARRIAGE. 

It must be demonstrated that Michael was alive when George and 
Helen went through the form of marriage. Usual methods of proving 
that a person was alive on or after a certain date should be employed— 
the testimony of witnesses, records of employment, business transac- 
tions, etc. 

CONVERSION OF HELEN HAS NO BEARING ON 
NULLITY 

The conversion of Helen has no bearing on the question of the 
validity of their marriage. That was null and void because Helen was, 
by divine law, ineligible to contract matrimony. To convalidate such a 
marriage it is required that the impediment cease to exist and that con- 
sent be renewed, at least by the party conscious of the impediment 
(Canon 1133). Inthe case of Helen, the impediment had not ceased 
to exist at the time of her conversion. Further, even supposing that 
Michael had died in the meantime, her reception into the Church would 
not involve a renewal of consent. In the latter hypothesis there would 
be another diriment impediment from which dispensation would have 
to be obtained—the impediment of crimen, arising from adultery along 
with attempted marriage. 

SUMMARY JUDICIAL PROCEDURE UNDER CANON 1990, 
ETC, 

Must the case be referred to Rome? No. It is an example of 
the cases which may be dealt with by the Local Ordinary and his Court 
by the abbreviated method of summary judicial procedure outlined in 
Canon 1990, etc. 

* * * * 
Ill. VIGILANCE OF ORDINARIES AND PASTORS 
CONCERNING MIXED MARRIAGES. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


Would you please comment on paragraph 2 of Canon 1064 of the 
Code. 
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“Si eas impedire non valeant, omni studio curent ne contra Dei et 
Ecclesiae leges contrahantur”’. 

Does this clause apply to the petition for a dispensation and to the 
granting of a dispensation? If so, how does it govern them? 

SACERDOS. 
REPLY. 

The several items of Canon 1064 are contained by implication in 
other laws of the Code or in general principles of ecclesiastical law 
concerning the office of those who have the care of souls. This specific 
grouping of duties incumbent on Ordinaries and Pastors of souls 
serves rather to emphasise the importance of the Church’s law concern- 
ing Mixed Marriages than to introduce new elements. 

Thus, in Paragraph 1, Ordinaries and Pastors are directed to deter 
the faithful, to the best of their ability, from contracting Mixed 
Marriages—e.g., by periodical instruction of their people, by timely 
advice to Catholic youth. 

Secondly, if they are unable to prevent such marriages from being 
contracted, they are to do all in their power to have them celebrated 
according to the laws of God and of the Church. (Par .2). In assist- 
ing at such marriages they are to observe the church’s laws restricting 
the ritual, etc., according to Canon 1102 (Par. 4). 

Thirdly, when a mixed marriage has been contracted, whether in 
their territory or outside it, they are to watch over the faithful fulfill- 
ment of the promises. 

Regarding the query of SACERDOs it may be said that the direction 
of Paragraph 2 applies to the several laws concerning Mixed Marriages 
which are contained in the Code or enacted by local councils and synods. 
Ordinaries and pastors are to see that the required dispensation is 
obtained, that the reasons advanced in favour of the petition are just 
and grave, that the guarantees are drawn up and signed according to 
law, that there are grounds for moral certainty as to the future fulfill- 
ment of the promises. (Canon 1061). They will ensure that the 
Catholic party is aware of his or her obligation to work prudently with 
a view to procuring the other party’s conversion. (Canon 1062). They 
will take care that the parties do not go before a non-Catholic minister, 
in the exercise of his office, for the purpose of giving or renewing their 
matrimonial consent. (Canon 1603). They will refrain from calling 
the banns. (Canon 1026). 

This office of vigilance is meant to embrace also any local laws 
enacted either in the Plenary Council or in Diocesan Synod, e.g., the 
law requiring that the non-Catholic party receive five instructions as a 


necessary preliminary to applying for a dispensation. 
JAMES CARROLL. 
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THE PARISH PRIEST AS THE EXTRAORDINARY 
MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION. 


The present issue of the Record contains a Translation of a Decree 
of the S. Congregation of Sacraments, dated 14th September, 1946, by 
virtue of which certain Priests are given the necessary authorisation to 
confer the Sacrament of Confirmation, as extraordinary ministers, in 
definitely stated circumstances. As the validity of the Sacrament may 
depend on the observance of the prescriptions of the Decree, it is 
opportune to explain them in full detail. 

1. What Priests are given this Faculty? 

They are included in three groups :— 

A) Territorial Parish Priests. 

B) Parochial Vicars as described in Can. 471, and Administrators 

of vacant Parishes (vicarit Oeconomt). 

C) Priests to whom is committed, exclusively and permanently, 

the full care of souls in a certain territory with a determined 
Church, with all the rights and duties of a Parish Priest. 
Let us examine each of these classes in particular. 

A) Parocht proprio territorio gaudentes. A Parochus in Law is 
a Priest (or moral person) to whom a Parish is conferred in titulum 
(that is he has the right to support from the revenues of the Parish) 
with the care of souls to be exercised under the care of the Ordinary. 
(Can. 451). Since we are treating of the minister of a Sacrament, 
there is question only of a physical person, and so a Parochus here is 
an individual Priest, entrusted with the charge of a portion of a 
Diocese, which is called a Parish, having in it the care of souls, and 
enjoying the “living” attached to it. In addition to territorial Par- 
ishes, by Apostolic Indult, there are sometimes set up national or 
language Parishes within the territory of the regular Parish; and also 
by Apostolic Indult, particular families, or even certain persons, may 
be constituted a Parish. The Priests in charge of all these may be de- 
scribed as “Personal” Pastors, and they are expressly excluded from 
enjoying the privileges of the present Decree, unless they are also 
entrusted with a definite territorial Parish, which might include the 
Personal Parish, in the case that both offices were united in the person 
of the one Priest. We cannot recall any cases of “personal” Pastors 
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in Australia, other than military Chaplains who have no terri- 
tory, so their consideration need not detain us. A Parish Priest 
(Parochus) may be either irremovable or removable, but this distinc- 
tion does not apply here: to both classes is given the Faculty to admin- 
ister Confirmation in the circumstances set down. To other Priests, 
who by general or particular Law, are granted the rights of Parochi 
or exemption from parochial jurisdiction, such as Rectors of Semin- 
aries, Superiors of Religious Orders, Chaplains of certain Charitable or 
Religious Institutions, this Faculty is not given. 

B) Of the various classes of Parochial Vicars enumerated in 
Cans. 471-478, only two come under the benefits of this Decree, the 
others are excluded. The two classes included are: The Vicars men- 
tioned in Can. 471 and Vicarii Oeconomi. Can. 471 speaks of a 
Parish conferred on a moral body, v.g., a Chapter or a Religious Com- 
munity, and prescribes that one Priest must be constituted with the 
actual care of souls, usually presented by the moral body and appointed 
by the Local Ordinary. In the case, then, of a Parish being entrusted 
to a Religious Congregation, not every member of the Community, but 
only the actual Parish Priest would have this Faculty; and he need not 
necessarily be the Religious Superior. The Vicarius Oeconomus, who 
is included as receiving the Faculty to administer Confirmation is the 
Priest who is appointed by the local Ordinary to rule the Parish during 
a vacancy. We usually refer to him as the Administrator of a vacant 
Parish. It is to be noted that Vicarti cooperatores, whom we designate 
as Curates, have not this Faculty. 

C) The third category includes all Priests, who have the full care 
of souls exclusively and permanently entrusted to them, in a certain 
territory, with a determined Church, and have all the rights and duties 
of a Parish Priest. Under his class would come Quasi-parochi in 
those regions where Dioceses are not yet established ; also, the Adminis- 
trator of the Cathedral or of a Mensal Parish, according to the customs 
prevailing in Australia, and the Priest in charge of a District which has 
not yet been proclaimed a Parish, but has its own Church and people. 

The Faculty given to the Priests mentioned in the above classes is 
personal and cannot be delegated. 

2. To whom may these Priests administer the Sacrament of Con- 


firmation ? 
They may administer Confirmation to the Faithful actually dwell- 


ing in their own territory (whether they be their subjects by reason of 
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domicile or not) but to none outside their parochial territory (even 
though they be their subjects ratione domicilii). The Parochial Terri- 
tory in this instance includes also those places exempt from parochial 
jurisdiction, special mention being made in the Decree of seminaries, 
hospitals, convalescent homes, and Institutions of every kind even be- 
longing to Religious, no matter what be the nature of their canonical 
exemption. Not to all the Faithful, however, residing in their terri- 
tory can the Pastors administer Confirmation, but only to those who 
through serious sickness are in danger of death from which it is fore- 
seen that they will die. From these words it would seem, at first sight, 
that the condition of the person to be confirmed by the Parish Priest 
must be more serious than that in which he could be given the benefit of 
Extreme Unction, for not only must he be in danger of death through 
sickness, but it is stated that his death is foreseen; in other words, his 
recovery is not to be expected. Such an interpretation, however, would 
give rise to many anxieties, especially as the validity of the Sacrament 
depends on the verification of this condition. It is to be noted that the 
rubric preceding the Rite of administering Confirmation by virtue of 
this Decree uses the words: aegrotantt in mortis periculo constituto, 
and the Decree itself, when giving directions for the entry to be made 
in the Confirmation Register, orders that it be noted that the Confirma- 
tion was given by virtue of Apostolic Indult urgente mortis periculo 
ob gravem confirmati morbum. Hence we are justified in concluding 
that the subject for valid Confirmation administered by the Parish 
Priest is any person, not yet confirmed, infant or adult, who is in 
danger of death through sickness; the danger to be estimated according 
to the prudent judgment of the Doctor or the Parish Priest himself. 

3. Can this Faculty be used if a Bishop is available? The Bishop 
is the Ordinary Minister of Confirmation, and so this Faculty cannot 
be used, unless he is not available or is legitimately impeded. This 
restriction applies whether the Bishop in question is the Diocesan 
Bishop or any other Bishop in Communion with the Holy See. Should 
there be no Bishop, who can conveniently administer Confirmation in 
danger of death, it may be conferred by a Priest even in the Episcopal 
City, and it matters not whether the See is occupied or vacant. 


The Rite to be employed is that found in the Rituale Romanum. 
For the convenience of readers we will describe it hereunder. 

The Decree draws attention to the need of proper dispositions, 
besides the state of grace, for those who have reached the age of rea- 
son. Also, the Priest is to assure himself that they have received the 
necessary instruction in Christian Doctrine and in case there is some 
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want in this regard, because of the circumstances, he should take steps 
to see that the instruction will be supplied should the person confirmed 
recover. 

After administering the Sacrament of Confirmation, the Priest 
shall record it in the Parochial Register, noting the name of the person 
confirmed, his parents, the sponsor, and if he be not his subject, the 
parish and Diocese of his Domicile; also the place and date of the Con- 
firmation will be recorded and the name of the Minister. After the 
record of the Confirmation will be inscribed the words: Confirmatio 
collata est ex Apostolico Indulto, urgente mortis periculo ob gravem 
morbum confirmatt. The usual notes will be also added to the Bap- 
tismal Register. Should the person be from another Parish, the 
Minister will notify the Parish Priest concerned. 

The Priest, who has administered Confirmation in the cases men- 
tioned, will send authentic notice thereof to the Diocesan Curia on each 
occasion, describing the circumstances obtaining in the case. 

Each year the Ordinary is to send to the Congregation of Sacra- 
ments an account of the number of times this Faculty was availed of 
and in what circumstances. 

The prescriptions of this Decree came into force on Ist January, 1947. 
* * * * 
RITE TO BE OBSERVED BY A PRIEST CONFERRING 
CONFIRMATION BY VIRTUE OF APOSTOLIC INDULT. 

When a Priest, availing of the Faculty given him by the Apostolic 
See, wishes to administer Confirmation to a sick person in danger of 
death, he puts on at least a stole, if unable to have a surplice. He 
warns those present that no one but a Bishop is the ordinary minister 
ef Confirmation; but that he is about to confer it by reason of delega- 
tion duly received from the Holy See. He should take care not to 
confirm in the presence of heretics or schismatics, much less helped by 
their ministrations, 

Then he should instruct the God-father (or God-mother) to place 
the right hand on the right shoulder of the person to be confirmed, 
whether child or adult. 

He stands, therefore, facing the person to be confirmed, and with 
his hands joined before his breast, says :— 

V. Spiritus Sancatus superveniat in te et virtus Altissimi custodiat 
te a peccatis. 

R. Amen. 

Then, signing himself from the forehead to the breast with the sign of 
the Cross, he says: 

VY. Adjutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 
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R. Qui fecit caelum et terram. 
V. Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 
R. Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 
V. Dominus vobiscum. 
Then extending his hands towards the person to be confirmed, he says: 
Oremus. Oratio 
Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui regenerare dignatus es hunc 
famulum tuum (hance famulam tuam) ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, quique 
dedisti ei remissionem omnium peccatorum : emitte in eum (eam) sep- 
tiformem Spiritum tuum Sanctum Paraclytum de caelis. 
Amen. 
Spiritum sapientiae et intellectus. 
Amen. 
Spiritum consilii et fortitudinis. 
Amen. 
Spiritum scientiae et pietatis. 
Amen. 
Adimple eum (eam) Spiritu timoris tui, et consigna eum (eam) signo 
crucis Christi, in vitam propitatus aeternam. 


P< n<p<7 


Per eundum Dominum Nostrum Jesum Christum Filium tuum: 
Qui tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus Sancti Deus, per omnia 
saecula saeculorum. : 

After this, the Priest inquires the name of the person to be con- 
firmed, and with the tip of the thumb of the right hand smeared unth 
Chrism, he confirms him saying: 

N. Signo te signo Cru + cis, and while he is saying these words, with 
his right hand placed on the head of the candidate, he makes with his 
thumb the sign of the Cross on the forehand, and proceeds: et confirmo 
te Chrismate salutis. In nomine Pa + tris et Fi +t lii et Spiritus 
+ Sancti. 

R. Amen. 

And he strikes him lightly on the cheek, saying: 

Pax tecum. 


After the Priest has anointed the forehead of the person to be confirmed 
with sacred Chrism, he carefully wipes it with cotton wool. 

He cleanses his thumb with a morsel of bread and washes his thumb 
and hands over a dish. Then he places the water and bread and cotton 
wool in a clean vessel to bring them to the Church where they will be 
destroyed by fire and the ashes put into the sacrarium. 

After washing his hands the Priest says: 


Liturgy es, 


Confirma hoc, Deus, quod operatus es in nobis, a templo Sancto tuo 
quod est in Jerusalem. 
V. Gloria Patri, et Filio et Spiritui Sancto. Sicut erat in principio 
et nunc et semper et in saecula saeculorum. 
R. Amen. 
The Antiphon is repeated: Confirma hoc, Deus, etc. 
After the repetition of the Antiphon, the priest stands facing the sick 
person, and with hands joined before his breast, says: 
Ostende nobis, Domine, misericordiam tuam. 
Et salutare tuum da nobis. 
Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 
Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 
Dominus vobiscum. 
Et cum spiritu tuo. 
With his hand still joined before the breast, he says: 
Oremus. Oratio 


p<p<n< 


Deus, qui Apostolis tuis Sanctum dedisti Spiritum, et per eos 
eorumque successores ceteris fidelibus tradendum esse voluisti: respice 
propitius ad humilitatis nostrae famulatum, et praesta, ut ejus cor, 
cujus frontem sacro Chrismate delinivimus, et signo Sanctae Crucis 
signavimus, idem Spiritus Sanctus in eo superveniens, templum gloriae 
suae dignanter inhabitando perficiat: qui cum Patre et eodem Spiritu 
Sancto vivis et regnas Deus, in saecula saeculorum. 

R. Amen. 
Then he says: 
Ecce sic benedicetur homo qui timet Dominum. 
Turning towards the person confirmed, and making the sign of the 
Cross over him, he says: 
Bene + dicat te Dominus ex Sion, ut videas bona Jerusalem omnibus 
diebus vitae tuae, et habeas vitam aeternam. 
R. Amen. 


* * a * 


THE CEREMONY OF ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD 
(Continued). 
BEGINNING OF THE ORDINATION. 
When the Bishop has read up to, but excluding the last verse of 
the Tract, Alleluia verse or Sequence, he comes to the middle of the 
Altar and sits on the Faldstool, facing the people. The cloth of gold 
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Mitre is placed on him by the first chaplain, who also arranges the 
gremial veil on the Bishop’s knees. The book-bearer takes up his posi- 
tion, kneeling in front of the Bishop, a little to the Epistle side, having 
the Pontificale opened at the beginning of the Ordination of Priests. 
The bugia-bearer will kneel a little to the right of the book-bearer. 


The Priest who is to act as Archdeacon stands on the Predella at 
the Gospel side. A notary is required to call the names of the ordi- 
nands, but often this office is attended to by the Archdeacon himself. 
The Notary, when distinct from the Archdeacon, will take up his posi- 
tion at the foot of the Altar on the Epistle side; he should endeavour 
not to turn his back directly on the altar, when calling the candidates 
for Ordination. 


When everything is ready, the Archdeacon reads the Inhibitio 
Reverendissimus in Christo Pater et Dominus etc. Should the Ordin- 
ary of the Diocese be a Cardinal he is styled Eminentissimus et Rever- 
endissimus etc. ...tituli N. (Ss. Quatuor Coronatorum) S.R.E. 
Presbyter Cardinalis N. (his surname), Det et Apostolicae sedis 
gratia etc. 

The Inhibitio is always read in the name of the Local Ordinary, 
even though it be another Bishop who performs the Ordination. 
Should the See be vacant, the name of the Vicar Capitular is used: 
Reverendissimus Dominus N.N. hujus Dioecesis, Sede vacante, Vicarius 
Capitularis deputatus etc. The Archdeacon then invites the ordinands 
to approach saying: Accedant qui ordinandi sunt ad ordinem Presby- 
teratus. The Notary reads the names, and as each one is called, he 
answers Adsum and comes forward to the middle of the Sanctuary. 
If the Ordinandi are from other Dioceses or members of a Religious 
Order or Congregation, the Diocese is mentioned after the name; or in 
the case of Religious, the name of the Institute; v.g¢. frater professus 
Ordims S. Benedicti. The Candidates form a semi-circle in the 
Sanctuary, genuflect to the Blessed Sacrament or the Cross, bow mod- 
erately to the Bishop and kneel. The Archdeacon then presents them 
for Ordination, saying Reverendissime Pater (or Eminentissime et 
Revendissime Pater, if the Bishop be a Cardinal), postulat Sancta 
Mater Ecclesia etc. The Bishop enquires: Scis illos dignos esse? and 
to the reply of the Archdeacon: In quantum humana fragilitas etc. he 
answers Deo gratias. He then addresses the people: Quoniam, fratres 
etc. and at the end of the address, he pauses for a moment. Proceed- 
ing, he instructs the ordinands on their duties: Consecrandi, filtt dilec- 
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tissimi, etc. and at the end of the Instruction, the servers take the 
candles from the ordinands. 
THE PROSTRATION AND LITANY OF THE SAINTS. 

Having concluded the Instruction, the Candidates at a sign from 
the M.C., prostrate themselves on the floor of the Sanctuary. The 
second Chaplain removes the gremial from the Bishop’s knees; the 
Bishop rises retaining the Mitre, and kneels on a cushion at the edge 
of the predella before the faldstool, facing the Altar. The book-bearer 
stands (or kneels) on the other side of the faldstool, holding the Ponti- 
fical in front of the Bishop, while the bugia-bearer kneels at the left of 
the book-bearer. The Clergy present will kneel. The Litany of the 
Saints is now sung by the Choir (single invocations)—the responses 
being made by all present. If there be no choir to sing the Litany, the 
Bishop recites it while the responses are made by the Chaplains and 
servers. After the versicle Ut omnibus fidelibus defunctis etc. has 
been sung or recited, the Bishop and chaplains stand. Having taken 
the Crozier in his left hand, the Bishop faces the ordinandi, and he 
sings (or says), from the Pontifical held before him by the book- 
bearer: Ut hos electos etc. At each of these three invocations, he 
blesses them as marked in the Pontifical. The Bishop gives the Crozier 
to the bearer and kneels again for the conclusion of the Litany; the 
bearers of the book and bugia taking up their former positions. 

When the Litany is finished, the Bishop rises and stands; mean- 
while, the ordinandi rise from the prostration and approach the Bishop 
in pairs. 

THE IMPOSITION OF HANDS. 

The ordinandi kneel in pairs before he Bishop, who places both 
hands on the head of each of them, singly, and in silence; there must 
be physical contact between the hands of the Bishop and the head of 
the candidate. When the first two have received the imposition of 
hands they retire to their places in the middle of the Sanctuary, two 
more take their places before the Bishop, and so on till all have had the 
Episcopal hands imposed. The Bishop keeps his right hand extended 
(with his left hand on his breast). Meanwhile, one of the clerics pre- 
sent distributes stoles of the colour of the day to the Priests who are 
to impose hands. This imposition of hands is, of course, not of the 
essence of the Sacrament, as is the imposition by the Bishop. The can- 
didates are kneeling on the floor of the Sanctuary in a semi-circle ; the 
Priests pass behind them, beginning usually from the Epistle side, and 
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as they pass each ordinand, they pause and place both hands, palms 
downwards, on his head. When the Priests have completed the impo- 
sition of hands, they keep their right hands extended after the manner 
of the Bishop, and form a semi-circle so as to face the candidates. This 
semi-circle may be arranged on the Gospel side or on both sides of the 
Altar. While the Bishop and Priests hold their right hands extended 
towards the Ordinands, the Bishop reads the prayer Oremus, fratres 
carissimi etc. At the end of the prayer, all withdraw their hands, the 
Clergy remove their stoles and return to their places, while the Bishop, 
having had the mitre removed by the second chaplain, turns towards the 
Altar and bowing says: Oremus. All genuflect, while the Chaplain 
says: Flectamus genua and rise at Levate. The Bishop turns back to- 
wards the Ordinati and prays over them with the words: Exaudi nos, 
quaesumus etc. He then reads the Preface which follows, manibus 
extensis. The conclusion of the Preface is said submissa voce. 

As what has just been described in the ceremony of the Imposi- 
tion of hands constitutes the essence of the Ordination, it may be well 
to recapitulate. 

a) It is the Imposition of the Bishop’s hands which forms the 
proximate matter of the Sacrament of Orders. The presence of the 
Priests is merely ad solemnitatem. 

b) The Bishop imposes both hands on the head of each Candidate, 
in silence. 

c) The Bishop keeps his right hand extended towards the ordi- 
nands all through the imposition of hands which is done by the Clergy 
present. 

d) The Bishop and Clergy keep their right hands extended during 
the prayer or (more correctly) invitation to prayer: Oremus, fratres 
carissimt. 

e) During the Preface, the Bishop’s hands are not extended to- 
wards the candidates, but in the usual manner in which they are held 
at the Preface of the Mass. 


J.M. 
(To be continued). 


inmiletics 
- INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEN: 
Il. THE EXISTENCE OF GOD.! 


We who were born within the fold of the Church received the gift 
of Faith at our baptism. Unlike those who come into the Church in 
later life, we did not have to embark upon a long and anxious search 
for the truth. During the impressionable years of childhood we learn- 
ed the doctrines of our religion as we learned everything else, accepting 
the authority of our parents and our teachers as our guide. We do 
not, we cannot question the claims of the Church; She is to us our well- 
loved and holy Mother. We do not, we cannot waver in our loyalty to 
the Faith; It is inbred in us; It is the Faith of our Fathers. 

But we should, when we come to the full use of our God-given 
intellect, retrace the steps taken unconsciously in childhood, and examine 
for ourselves the land-marks which guide the seeker after truth in his 
journey towards the Faith. It is our duty to make a careful study of 
the arguments which prove the existence of God, the divine mission of 
Christ, and the authority of the Church: those three fundamental facts 
on which our religion is based. 

We do believe: there can be no wavering or doubt in our minds 
about that: but it is our duty to ourselves and to others to find out just 
zwity we do believe. We believe because we accept the authority of the 
Catholic Church. We should be able to prove to ourselves and others 
that that Church was founded and commissioned by Jesus Christ. We 
should be able to prove that Jesus Christ Himself was sent by God. 
We should be able to prove that God exists. All these points can be 
proved by reason to reasonable men, by arguments which carry convic- 
tion to all minds open to conviction. 

The study of these arguments will show us how reasonable is the 
faith we profess, how strong are its defences, how weak the position 
of its adversaries. It is our duty to remove temptation from our path, 
to fortify ourselves against the spirit of infidelity that infects the atmos- 
phere about us. It is our duty to be able to answer the questions of 
the honest inquirer, to refute the arguments of the enemies of the Faith. 


“Be ready always,” wrote St. Peter to the early Christians, “to satisfy 


ES ei ee 
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predominantly male. 
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everyone that asketh you a reason of that hope that isin you.” That 
admonition applies no less to us. 

The first step towards the Faith is the conviction that there is a 
God. We do not, strictly speaking, believe that God exists: we know 
He exists. And we know it, because we can prove it by arguments 
simple enough to be grasped by the ordinary intelligence, powerful 
enough to convince the most learned. Let us examine some of these 
arguments. 

The first argument is called that from Design. 

If a man thinks at all, he cannot escape the obvious fact that the 
Universe in which we live and of which we are a part, is run according 
to plan. A\ll science is based on the fact that things behave according 
to natural laws, all study is aimed at discovering and formulating those 
laws. Text books are written, laboratories established, factories built 
in a certainty that once the relevant natural law has been discovered, it 
will be found to hold to-morrow, next year, a thousand years from now. 
But the existence of plan and design and law in nature obviously de- 
mands the existence of a planner, a designer, a lawgiver. 

Lift up your eyes to the sky on a starry night. Everyone of those 
pin-points of light is a world, many of them are vast masses far greater 
than this earth. They are suspended in empty space at distances from 
us and from each other so tremendous that we calculate those distances 
not in miles but in the number of years it takes their light to reach us. 
Light travels at 186,000 miles a second. And these mighty bodies are 
travelling across those incredible distances at speeds so enormous that 
in comparison our fastest projectiles would seem to be standing still. 
Yet the complicated movements of all this vast system are so constant 
and so accurate that astronomers can calculate the time, say, of an 
eclipse to the very second years beforehand. 


Compare the great universe with some big railway system. It 
takes constant planning and supervising by many highly skilled tech- 
nicians to keep the schedules of a single railway system from going 
wrong. We rightly admire the brains of those who design, and the 
skill of those who operate the intricate system of controls that enables 
many trains to run in safety on the complicated track system of a city 
railway. Yet the planets and the stars in their incredibly vaster system 
are, according to the atheist, just dashing around without anyone to 
plan their schedules or mark out their courses. 

Let us turn from the vast to the tiny, let us consider the atom. We 
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are just beginning to learn something of its structure. In that speck 
so tiny that it is invisible under the most powerful microscope is a solar 
system in miniature, with its suns and planets bound together within 
fields of incalculable force. The different arrangement of those par- 
ticles within the atom is what differentiates the various elements and 
gives to every substance its own particular characteristics, affinities and 
powers. We admire the skill and genius of the watch-makers who 
design those tiny watches women wear in rings—what clumsy things 
they are compared to the intricate tiny atomic world—and still we are 
invited by the atheist to believe that the atom’ was not designed or 
planned by anyone or anything. 


But we do not need to search the skies nor investigate the atom to 
find evidence of the work of the Great Designer. We ourselves are the 
outstanding example of His power and His wisdom. The mind of 
man itself with its ability to think and to plan, its power to choose and 
to act is proof of the mightier mind that made it. And in comparison 
with the human body with all its complex structure, intricate organiza- 
tion, and marvellous functioning the most cleverly constructed robot is 
but a pathetic travesty. The executive headquarters of the body is the 
brain,—to it information is flashed along the communication system of 
the nerves from the senses which are constantly reporting the news of 
the outside world. Thousands of pieces of information are received 
daily—they are automatically correlated and filed in the memory— 
instantly ready to be reproduced at need and projected on the screen of 
the imagination where events perceived years previously can be seen 
as if happening before our eyes. The brain transmits its orders to the 
various branches of the organization and sets in motion the intricate 
system of muscles and bones by which the various members can per- 
form the most complicated actions. The fuel necessary to keep the 
whole machine going is received by the stomach which breaks it down 
so that the useful elements can be absorbed and carried by the conveyor 
system of the blood to the points where it can be transformed into heat 
and energy. The pumping station of the heart, the ventilating plant of 
the lungs, the filtering and purifying installation of the kidneys all have 
their vital and correlated functions. The working of these essential 
organs is protected against external fluctuations of temperature by an 
automatic thermostat incorporated in the skin so that an even operating 
temperature is maintained whether tropic or arctic conditions prevail 
outside. Should the body be invaded by a foreign organism prompt 
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action is taken to isolate and render harmless the intruder : within limits 
repairs can be effected where parts of the machine have been damaged 
by violence. Lastly this most wonderful of all machines can reproduce 
its kind. It has been well said that no real doctor can be an atheist. 


There is then in the world around us and in ourselves abundant 
evidence of design and of plan, and in this we find convincing proof of 
a supremely intelligent designer: We discover that nature obeys laws, 
and we reason that there must have been a law-giver. We admire the 
structure of the universe and we are forced to conclude that there must 
have been an architect. This planning intelligence, this law-giving 
power, this great architect we call by the name of God. 


From several other scientific arguments let us select that known to 
philosophers as the proof from the existence of contingent beings. 
Briefly it may be stated thus: There exist contingent beings, that is, 
things that do not contain in themselves any sufficiet reason why they 
must exist. Since they do so exist, they can only be explained as hav- 
ing been made to exist by something else. That something else in its 
turn may have depended for its existence on some previously existing 
thing, but that sort of thing cannot go on for ever. Eventually one has 
to arrive at something that does not depend on anything else. Other- 
wise nothing at all would exist. 

Everything at present in the world is the last link of a long chain of 
things stretching back into the mists of prehistoric times. We our- 
selves are the most recently added links in a chain of ancestors reach- 
ing back to the beginning. None of these things, ourselves included, 
had to be. We are, but we might as easily not have been. If your 
father had not met your mother, you would never have come into 
being. Your father depended for his coming into existence on your 


grandfather, and he in turn on all the other ancestral links in progres- 
sion from the first man. 


And so it is with every other thing, animal, vegetable or mineral. 
Every single thing that is exists because of the mating of ancestors, the 
production of seed by a parent growth, or the interplay of chemical or 
physical forces. You cannot point to any one thing in the world and 
say, “That thing had to be—it simply could not be non-existent”. And 
what is true of the last links of the chain is true of the intermediate 
ones. Your medieval ancestor might have died childless in the Black 
Death. The history of the world as read in the rocks is a history of 
all sorts of links which cracked up before they could become parts of a 
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really long chain. Clearly none of those broken links were necessary. 
And in the chains which did survive, any one link might just as easily 
have snapped off. Not any one link of any one chain had to be, not 
any one of them was necessary, and no chain of unnecessary links, 
however long, can supply an adequate explanation of why it exists at 
all. If things, which do not have to be, do actually exist, there can be 
no explanation of the existence except this: they are called into being, 
and maintained in being by some thing that has within itself the reason 
and the necessity of its existence. Something different from all other 
things in that it has no cause. It is the cause—uncaused, the necessary 
being that holds all the frail accidental links of all the chains of con- 
tingent dependent things in existence. That necessary being we call 
God. 

This argument is worth serious consideration. It was this thought 
that gripped the minds of the great Greek philosophers forcing them to 
accept the existence of God. This is an argument that every true 
scientist, every great thinker knows to be without answer and beyond 
refutation. 

There are many other arguments we might adduce. We might 
argue that the existence in the hearts of men of the moral law demands 
the existence of a supreme law-maker who implanted it in our nature. 
In the heart of every man is a sense of right and wrong. A man 
knows interiorly when he is doing wrong. Something rebukes his con- 
duct ; he knows he is going against an inward voice. It is the voice of 
conscience, dictating to us a law which we did not make, and which no 
man could have made, for this voice protests whether other men know 
our conduct or not. This voice is often quite opposed to our desires, 
even to what seems good or justifiable by results. The law dictated by 
the voice of conscience logically supposes a law-giver and a judge, who 
has written His law in our hearts. Him we call GOD. 


We might argue from the universal consent of mankind. The 
belief in God is the most consistent phenomenon in the history of man. 
Atheists have never been more than a handful; the great mass of 
humanity has persisted through every civilization, in every age, in every 
country in believing in God. That belief has persisted in spite of 
atrocious persecution aimed at its extinction, in spite of widespread cor- 
ruption of morals, in spite of hopeless division amongst believers, in 
spite of changing fashions in thought, in spite of the decline or the 
advance of learning. Man believes in God....and it is trite but true 
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to say that you can deceive all the people some of the time, and some of 
the people all the time, but not all of the people all of the time. 

We have examined but a few.of the available logical arguments 
which prove the existence of God. Enough has surely been said to 
show that men can come to the certain knowledge that God exists by the 
natural light of reason. But to those who have the gift of Faith a far 
stronger supernatural light is vouchsafed. Ask a happily married man 
why he is certain that his wife loves him. He may adduce fer your 
benefit dozens of examples of her devotion and affection....but he 
himself does not need to prove it by any process of reasoning. He is 
conscious of her love with an intimate personal knowledge that admits 
of no doubts or reservations. He just knows she loves him. Some- 
thing similar is experienced by those who lead spiritual lives. They 
know that God exists; they have an intimate vivid consciousness of 
Him. It is the grace of God interiorly experienced that sustains the 
multitudes of ordinary men and women who lead the Christian life... . 
a life of irksome restrictions, difficult obligations and burdensome sac- 
rifice. It is the sense of the presence of God which inspires the Saints 
to their lives’of heroic self denial. It is this same consciousness of 
God’s nearness and love that has enabled countless thousands of men 
and women and children to bear deprivation and persecution, nay, will- 
ingly and gladly to suffer torture and death for the Faith. Does the 
atheist really think that we are all quite insane to do and suffer all these 
things for God’s sake without being completely, absolutely, and beyond 
all doubt, certain that God really does exist? 

W. BAKER, 


Notes 


In the October issue of the Australasian Catholic Record, the Rev. 
Dr. Roberts provided us with a very interesting and timely article, 
criticizing any tendency to minimize the necessity for foreign missions 
in the name of theology. 

It might indeed seem, in view of Our Lord’s 
THE THEOLOGY express command to preach the Gospel to every 
OF LIMBO. creature, that no theological speculations about 

the eternal prospects of those who have never 
heard of the Gospel could weigh with any Christian. But it is possible 
to fail to advert to all aspects of a question; and if people are con- 
tinually told that, since God wills all men to be saved, He surely offers 
every adult sufficient grace for salvation, whilst unbaptized infants can- 
not go to hell as that word is usually understood to-day, there is a 
danger that they will think missionary effort not so necessary after all. 
The loss to themselves in zeal and charity, and to the missions of inter- 
est and support, would be an obvious and disastrous consequence. 

But, in our efforts to avert such a disaster, is it necessary, in the 
case of unbaptized infants, to do more than stress the fact that they 
lose all prospects of the supreme happiness of heaven? 

When it is said of unbaptized infants, “These hapless creatures 
have only one hope of salvation, the sacrament of Baptism, and _ this 
they do not receive”, is there not at once room for some degree of 
ambiguity? The word “salvation” is there used in the comprehensive 
sense, including both admission to heaven and emancipation from any 
state of exclusion from it. But there is surely a sense, and a true one, 
in which the soul of an infant dying without baptism could say, “Thank 
God, my freedom from personal sin has saved me from having to go 
to hell”. 

It may be urged that they do go to hell, and that the “mediaeval 
theologians, when they developed the doctrine of a limbus ‘puerorum, 
did not intend to deny that its inhabitants were damned, and in hell”. 
But we have to ask what was the hell these mediaeval theologians had 
in mind. They certainly did not intend to identify the limbus puerorum 
with the hell of eternal suffering as popularly understood to-day. 

In its primitive significance, the word “hell” was used generically 
for the realm of the dead; and the early Christian writers regarded all 
souls not in heaven as being in hell in the broad sense of “the nether- 
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world”. In that sense we still say in the Apostles’ Creed that Our Lord 
“descended into hell”, intending His consoling visit to the souls of the 
just who were still without the full happiness of the Beatific Vision. 


From the moment the problem arose as to the condition of unbap- 
tized infants in this netherworld, it was felt that they could not be in 
the same state as those damned for the guilt of personal mortal sin. 
God’s justice could not be reconciled with that! And to solve this prob- 
lem, the Greek Fathers did not hesitate to distinguish for unbaptized 
infants a state of natural happiness quite apart from the state of those 
condemned to “the everlasting fire prepared for the devil and _ his 
angels’. Athenagoras thought that they would be exempt from the final 
judgment. St. Greg. Naz. declared that they would receive neither 
glory nor punishment. St. Greg. Nyss. spoke openly of the natural 
happiness that would be theirs. 


In the West, the mediaeval theologians originated the word Limbus, 
which means a border, an edge, or even a zone, as a theological term to 
describe the state of those in the netherworld, but not in the hell of the 
damned. Thus St. Albert the Great speaks of both the Limbus Patrum 
and the Limbus Puerorum; and, for him, the latter was no more part 
of hell in the strict sense of the word than the former. 

For the mediaeval theologians this Limbus Puerorum was an 
eternal intermediate state between heaven and the hell of those damned 
to everlasting fire. But how are we to reconcile this with the condem- 
nation of the Pelagian doctrine to which, in his article, Dr. Roberts 
alludes? Rightly he says, “The Pelagian heretics had invented for 
unbaptized children a kind of natural paradise, midway between heaven 
and hell; but Catholic theology says anathema to that”. 


We must simply go on from there, and add that Catholic theology 
also says that the Limbus Puerorum maintained by the mediaeval theo- 
logians as an eternal intermediate state between heaven and the hell of 
the damned is not to be identified with the Pelagian doctrine anathema- 
tized by the Church. To identify it thus with Pelagianism was one of 
the “errores Synodi Pistoriensis”, condemned by Pope Pius VI in the 
following words: “Doctrina, quae velut fabulam Pelagianam explodit 
locum illum inferorum (quem limbi puerorum nomine fideles passim 
designant), in quo animae decedentium cum sola originali culpa, poena 
damni citra poenam ignis puniantur ; perinde ac si hoc ipso, quod, qui 
poenam ignis removent, inducerent locum illum et statum medium ex- 
pertem culpae et poenae inter regnum Dei et damnationem aeternam, 
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qualem fabulantur Pelagiani:—falsa, temeraria, in scholas Catholicas 
miuriosa”’. 

Here we see the reason why the Pelagian intermediate state was 
condemned, and why the Scholastic intermediate state was not. 

The Pelagians distinguished arbitrarily between the “Kingdom of 
Heaven” and “Life Everlasting”, and assigned unbaptized infants to 
the latter. Their doctrine denied the penal character of the state of 
“Life Everlasting”, implied at least some share in supernatural happi- 
ness, and equivalently rejected the doctrine of original sin. Some Pe- 
lagians even went so far as to say that the souls of unbaptized infants 
would go to this intermediate state after death, but that, after the re- 
surrection of the body, would be admitted to Heaven itself. 


The Scholastics, on the other hand, denied any intermediate state 
between Heaven and “‘the loss of it”. Unbaptized children will be for- 
ever excluded from the Beatific Vision. Even though subjectively free 
from suffering or remorse, their condition is one of objective penalty. 
They are estranged from the supernatural, and have no prospects of 
Heaven. Again, since humanity has a supernatural end, and beatitude 
means attaining to that end by very definition, we cannot even speak of 
the souls of unbaptized children as having attained “beatitude” in the 
strict sense of that word. As all others who never attain to Heaven, 
they are “lost” to it. But they are not in hell save in the broad sense 
of that term as including any state of being apart from and lower than 
heaven. 

It is worth noting that St. Augustine, before the Pelagian contro- 
versy, was not timid in this matter. “Non enim metuendum est”, he 
writes, ‘‘ne vita esse potuerit media quaedem inter recte factum atque 
peccatum, et sententia judicis media esse non possit inter praemium et 
supplicium”. De Lib. Arbit., L. III, c. 23, no, 66. 


But, in his disputes with the Pelagians, apologetic preoccupations 
led him to change his opinion. Then, too, his confused notion of origi- 
nal sin as implying a positive corruption seemed to exclude any inter- 
mediate state of natural happinesss. In any case, he ended by consign- 
ing all unbaptized souls to the hell of the damned, though his sense of 
God’s justice still demanded that the sufferings of infants should be 
“mitissima’”’. 

Surely, however, this opinion of St. Augustine is to be regarded 
now as quite obsolete in Catholic theology. It is a matter of historical 
interest only, For, by the time of St. Thomas Aquinas, the doctrine 
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of an eternal intermediate state of natural happiness for unbaptized 
infants was well established. St. Thomas himself distinguished four 
different states in the ‘“‘netherworld”, the limbo of the fathers ,the limbo 
of unbaptized infants, purgatory, and hell. Thus he wrote, “Sicut 
actuali peccato debetur poena temporalis in purgatorio, ita originali 
peccato debebatur poena temporalis in limbo patrum, et aeterna in 
limbo puerorum. Si ergo infernus et purgatorium non sunt idem, 
videtur quod nec limbus puerorum et limbus patrum sunt idem”. In 
IV Sent., Dist. 45, Q.1, a.2. 

But, if the limbus patrum and the limbus puerorum differ, in what 
do they differ? St. Thomas writes, “Limbus patrum et limbus puer- 
orum absque dubio differunt secundum qualitatem proemii et poenae; ’ 
pueris enim non adest spes beatae vitae quae patribus in limbo aderat, 
in quibus etiam lumen fidei et gratiae refulgebat. Sed quantum ad 
situm loci, probabiliter creditur utrorumque idem locus fuisse”. In IV 
Sent., Dist. 45, a.2, sol.2. 

In the opinion of St. Thomas, therefore, the limbo of unbaptized 
infants was a “zone of the netherworld”; and it is difficult to see how 
it could be called “the edge of hell” with any connotation of distress 
any more than that expression could be rightly applied to the limbo of 
the fathers. Moreover, St. Thomas affirms that, although unbaptized 
infants are separated from God as regards the union which gives glory, 
they are united with Him by participation of natural goods. (In II 
pent; Dist 733,,0 X11, a.Z; et) Dist: 45,01 tai2s) 

In accordance with this doctrine, Pope John XXII, in his Litt. ad 
Armenos, Nov. 21, 1321, wrote, ““Docet (Romana Ecclesia) .. .illorum 
...animas quae in mortali peccato, vel cum solo originali peccato, mox 
in infernum descendere, poenis tamen ac locis disparibus puniendas’’. 
Denz., 3049. 


It is not too much to say that the punishment of unbaptized 
infants in limbo is only metaphorical punishment in comparison with 
that of mortal sin in hell. Their souls are completely resigned to God’s 
Holy Will. They are not eternally sad, for that would mean eternal 
dissatisfaction with the Will of God. On the contrary, they know and 
love God to the uttermost of their natural powers. They are as com- 
pletely happy as they are capable of being happy. From this point of 
view, if we may not go so far as to describe limbo as a “suburb of 
heaven”, it would certainly seem equally erroneous to term it a “suburb 
of hell’, 
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Whilst, however, this mild doctrine will serve to some extent to 
soothe the apprehensions of heart-broken parents whose children have 
died without baptism, it does not abolish the grim fact that the souls of 
unbaptized infants are “lost”. In her technical language, the Church 
insists that those deprived of the Beatific Vision of God are “lost”. 
This, as Dr. Arendzen points out in his book, ‘““What Becomes of the 
Dead”, p. 155, “is vividly expressive of that supreme truth that the 
difference between the possession of God and the loss of Him is great 
beyond what any man can conceive, or any human words tell. A man, 
born blind, who never came into contact with those who see, would not 
realise his loss and might still be happy ina measure. Nevertheless, we 
who see, shudder with horror at the thought that we might forever lose 
our sight”. Of all, then, who lack the Vision of God in the next life, 
whether through their own fault or not, the Church uses such expres- 
sions as “to be lost”, “to perish”, “to be condemned”, “to go down to 
the netherworld”. And this fate is so immeasurable a disaster in com- 
' parison with what might have been, that it is worth any effort and 
expense, even to the risking of one’s life, to prevent one solitary infant 
anywhere from departing this life without having received the sacra- 
ment of Baptism. 

L. RUMBLE, M.S.C. 
* * * * 


Let me hasten to assure my esteemed friend, Dr. Rumble, that his 
admirable work in defending the Catholic faith was not in my mind 
when I referred to the limitations that apologetics is liable to impose 
on theology. 

The general aim of my article, “Theology and 


REPLY TO the Missions”, was to stimulate practical interest 
DR. RUMBLE’S in the foreign missions by showing, in the light of 
COMMENTS. theology, the extreme spiritual need of the heathen 


peoples. Their need should not be obscured, I 
maintained, by the wishful thought that God has possibly provided for 
their salvation by some means unknown to us. 

Amongst those for whose salvation theology gives no guarantee 
are the countless children in heathendom who die without Baptism, and 
about these I wrote three short paragraphs. Against two of those para- 
graphs Dr. Rumble directs his friendly criticism, but he appears to 
have overlooked the third and most important one, which read: 
“Whether they suffer or not—and the fact remains uncertain—all are 
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lost to God, and that is what matters above everything else”. 

In a reply of this kind, as it is impossible to avoid using the first 
person singular frequently, I am constrained to do so, Before pro- 
ceeding further, let me remind readers that (i) I was simply stating 
theological teaching, insofar as it came within the aim of my article; 
(ii) my summary statements of theological positions purposely abstain- 
ed from discussion of their merits (especially as I had devoted two 
rather lengthy articles to the subject of limbo in the July and October 
numbers of The A.C. Record in 1934); and (iii) whatever the specu- 
lative merits of an opinion, provided it is probable I do not feel free 
to ignore it, especially where eternal salvation is concerned. Pars 
tutior est sequenda is an axiom applied here. 

The first statement to which Dr. Rumble takes exception is the 
following: “All these hapless creatures”, i.e., unbaptized infants, “have 
only one hope of salvation, the sacrament of Baptism, and this they do 
not receive. We must, then, face the grim fact that they are lost”. 
Very surprisingly, he suggests that in a sense they are saved, for they 
escape the pains of hell; but he will never induce me to use the conse- 
crated words, “saved” and “salvation’’, in this novel sense. Dr. Rumble 
admits later that “In her technical language the Church insists that 
those deprived of the Beatific Vision of God are ‘lost’”. I had said 
exactly that: “We must, then, face the grim fact that they are lost”. 
Dr.‘Rumble cannot take exception to these words without taking excep- 
tion to the language of the Church, on his own showing. 

Next I referred to theological opinion in the middle ages, saying, 
“When mediaeval theologians developed the doctrine of a limbus 
puerorum, they did not intend to deny that its inhabitants were damned 
and in hell”. I was speaking of what the theologians who first elabor- 
ated a theology of limbo intended by it. So when Dr. Rumble observes: 
“But we have to ask what was the hell these mediaeval theologians had 
in mind”, I agree with him; but when he adds: “They certainly did not 
intend to identify the limbus puerorum with the hell of eternal suffering 
as popularly understood to-day”, I fear he is at least ambiguous. The 
mere name, “infernus” or “inferi’, is of itself no clue to their mean- 
ing; but their meaning is unmistakable. They meant that the unfortu- 
nate children were in the place where hell-fire is (and “limbus” desig- 
nated the edge, or “ora” of that place). But whether the infants 
suffered in consequence of their presence there, was a question on 
which they differed. St. Thomas’s very reasonable opinion was that, 
on the one hand the poena ignis did not affect the children, because it 
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was an appropriate punishment only for actual sin, and, on the other 
hand, the poena damni probably was not felt by them although they 
incurred it objectively. Thus St. Thomas taught the developed doctrine 
of limbo. But, and here is the point, he clearly regarded the children 
as being in the presence of the tormenting flame, and he argued that it 
had no effect on them simply because its efficacy was preternatural and 
conditioned by the justice of God. (Cf., e.g., De Malo, q. 5, a. 2.) 


The mediaeval persuasion that limbo was the edge, or the peri- 
meter, of hell properly so called is reflected in Dante’s immortal 
Inferno, of which the fourth canto pictures this location so graphically. 


Since the theologians in question located limbo in hell and did not 
set up any locus medius, there is really no need to clear them from any 
semblance of Pelagianism, as Dr. Rumble apparently deems necessary 
in his interpretation of their teaching. Hence his recourse to Pius 
VI’s condemnation of the Synod of Pistoia, in order to justify the 
mediaeval opinion, is really not necessary. What the Jansenistic clerics 
in that discredited synod, in 1786, opposed as Pelagianistic was any 
opinion, modern or mediaeval, which denied that the infants suffered 
the poena ignis. They did this on the gratuitous supposition that the 
children must be tormented if they are in the presence of the fire. How 
far removed they were from the teaching of St. Thomas! Pius VI’s 
condemnation in effect recognised officially the tenableness of the opinion 
that souls who die in only original sin incur the poena damni alone. Far 
from attributing any kind of happiness to these souls, the papal docu- 
ment affirmed the penal nature of their lot, as the Council of Florence 
had done no less emphatically when it spoke of the poenae dispares for 
actual and original sin. This does not necessarily exclude some degree 
of natural happiness. 

Dr. Rumble goes on to face what appears to be opposition from 
St. Augustine. When he writes, “St. Augustine, before the Pelagian 
controversy, was not timid in this matter, etc.”, does he mean to advo- 
cate a return to some opinion of a middle state which he supposes St. 
Augustine had before the Pelagian controversy? Those who prefer to 
cling to the holy Doctor’s more mature teaching as the champion of the 
Catholic cause, and eschew all mention of a middle state, are on safe 
ground—to say the least. As a matter of fact, the passage quoted 
from De Libero Arbitrio does not indicate any middle state for unbap- 
tized infants, since it does not refer to unbaptised infants at all, as St. 
Augustine expressly declared in one of his letters (Epist. CLVI: P.L. 
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vxxiii, 729). After the Saint’s refutation of the Pelagian heresy the 
Church honoured him particularly as her teacher, Doctor gratiae ; and 
therefore one is slow to depart from any portion of his anti-Pelagian 
teaching, but I think it is true to say what we now call the poena ignts 
for infants was not essential to it, for he was never quite satisfied that 
positive suffering, however mild, accorded with divine justice; and 
hence it does not seem necessary to defend the poena ignis, especially 
in view of St. Thomas’s elucidation and of Pius VI’s declaration. 

In his conclusion, Dr. Rumble manifests his desire “to soothe the 
apprehensions of heart-broken parents whose children have died with- 
out baptism”, and whilst that desire is perfectly understandable, I still 
do not think that any such arriére pensée should be allowed to influence 
theological speculation. 

In the end, my worthy friend agrees with practically the only 
statement that I made my own in the passages in question, namely, the 
grim fact remains that unbaptized infants are “lost”, even though he 
had contended at the beginning that they are in a sense “saved”. 

Finally, Dr. Rumble heartily agrees, as every man of faith will, 
that the fate of one unbaptized child is an immeasurable disaster and 
that any human effort—such as the efforts of our noble missionaries— 
is worth what I prefer to call unequivocally the saving of that child’s 


soul. 
CARQOBER Ts: 


* * * * 


The growth of American influence in Australian social and intel- 
lectual life must cause all Australians to pay increasing attention to the 
forces at work in America to-day. Catholics, especially those interested 

in the state of Catholic philosophy, will look with 
THOMISM great interest at the growth of Thomism both in- 
IN AMERICA. side and outside the Church. 

The foremost figure in this renaissance is Pro- 
fessor Mortimer J. Adler, of the University of Chicago, whose books, 
What Man Has Made of Man, St. Thomas and the Gentiles, and How 
to Read a Book, have gained great popularity, the last named having 
sold 70,000 copies within ten months of publication. Professor Adler 
is not a Catholic, and this has enhanced his influence ; but neither is he 
(as he would be the first to admit) a trained metaphysician, and his 
work has been, and is, to bring Thomism before the eyes of “the 
Gentiles”, and modern problems before the minds of Thomists. 
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A glance at the volume of the new review The Thomist! devoted 
to a tribute to M. Maritain will reveal the main weaknesses of the 
movement. In the first place there is tendency to multiply manifestoes 
proclaiming a renovation of all things, such as Emanuel Chapman’s 
article, To Be—That is the Answer. But manifestoes require backing 
by real achievement, and the only way of impressing on the modern 
mind the truth and transcendence of philosophical principles is by ex- 
pounding philosophy in its fuil scientific character. One has only to 
read the reviews given to Thomistic works in American journals of 
philosophy to realise that there is at the base of the American philoso- 
phical tradition such a radically empiricist attitude, that any Realism 
which does not defend itself by critical analysis and with scientific 
rigidity can only aggravate that inevitable reaction of the Renaissance 
temperament which, as Adler warns us, has accompanied every effort 
to introduce Thomistic teaching into secular universities. At the pre- 
sent stage the manifestoes can only raise illusory hopes on the one 
hand, and provoke an untimely reaction on the other. 

Secondly the real leaders of the movement are Jacques Maritain 
and Etienne Gilson: brilliant leaders, no doubt, but outsiders to the 
main currents of American thought, and, moreover, leaders whose 
standard will prove all the harder to maintain in view of the unfortu- 
nate lack of contact between Americans and the great European schools 
from which Maritain and Gilson come. Professor Adler seems to feel 
this lack of contact with the Thomist tradition very acutely. In his 
article, The Demonstration of God’s Existence, in which he sets forth 
difficulties which seem to him to weaken the validity of the quinque 
viae, he writes: “Anyone who raises questions of the sort I have pro- 
pounded in the face of a long and venerable tradition in which it is 
presumed that these matters are settled, should acknowledge that his 
perplexities may be due to his own incompetence....If my discourse 
rests upon my erroneous dismissal of traditionally accepted arguments, 
or upon my ignorance of solutions already available,....I hope it will 
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be taken as a plea for instruction”’. 


All this should make us wary in hoping for too much from our 
brethren across the Pacific, but there are hopes, and it is a pleasure to 
be able to note them. In the volumes of The Thomist, of the Proceed- 


1The Thomist, a Speculative Review of Theology and Philosophy, conducted 
by the Dominican Fathers, New York, Sheed and Ward, quarterly. Vol, V, 
1943, published as The Maritain Volume of ‘The Thomist’. 

2The Maritain Volume of ‘The Thomist’, p. 218. 
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ings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, and in the 
symposium Essays in Thomism} there are many articles that give 
promising signs of patient scientific work. Names that come to mind 
are: Drs. William O’Meara and Anton C. Pegis, of Fordham Univer- 
sity; Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, who has lately left the Pontifical Institute 
of Medieval Studies, Toronto, to found a similar institute at Notre 
Dame; and Dr. Yves R. Simon, a brilliant young French philosopher, 
also now at Notre Dame. 

Probably the most important works of scholastic philosophy pro- 
duced in America in recent years are those of the director of the 
Thomistic Institute, Fr. R. E. Brennan, O.P., General Psychology 
(1937), and Thomustic Psychology (1941). Perhaps this latter work 
does not fully merit the lyrical encomium of Professor Adler’s intro- 
duction, but it certainly represents a notable advance towards the all- 
important goal of bringing together the immense wealth of information 
gathered by modern experimental methods, and the conclusions of 
philosophy. . 

Fr. Walter Farrell, of the Pontifical Faculty of Theology, at the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, has also taken a great step 
towards the spreading of a sound knowledge of Thomistic theology and 
philosophy by his four-volume Companion to the Summa. Written 
in a racy, pictorial style, it aims at a re-statement of the whole of the 
Summa for those of the unfortunate victims of our truncated higher 
education system who are brave enough to try to redress their mental 
balance a little by a study of perennial truth. 

Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen is too well known to demand notice: here. 
There are, however, many younger men who are claiming increasing 
attention, but who have yet to prove themselves. That they will 
do so is our firm hope, so that the philosophy of St. Thomas “may 
compel the world to look at it purely because of its beauty and the 
authority and attraction of its truth”.> 


JB. 


3Ed. R. E. Brennan, O.P., New York, Sheed and Ward, 1942. 
‘ eis York, Sheed and Ward, 1939-43. Macmillan publish Fr. Brennan’s 
ooks. 
°M. Cc D'Arcy, S.J., Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, 1939, p. 110. cf. J. Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, passim, for- 
many very acute observations on the American situation. 


Hook Kevivwms 


THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND 
HOLIDAYS. Translated with notes by Rt. Rev. R. A. Knox, 
M.A. London, 1946, Burns Oates and Washbourne. 279 pp. 
10/6. 


Monsignor Knox in a characteristic preface tells us the why and 
the wherefore of his new work. “There is no lack”, he writes, “of 
devotional commentaries on the Epistles and Gospels for Sundays and 
for the greater feasts. They jostle one another on the shelves of our 
ecclesiastical libraries, reservoirs of edification, arsenals of piety. Their 
authors, it may be surmised, have taken pity on the over-worked parish 
priest, who must needs compose his Sunday sermon in a few minutes 
snatched from the confessional”. Mgr. Knox turns his back on these. 
He is not concerned with the moral to be drawn from the Epistle and 
Gospel of the Sunday; he devotes all his attention to the difficulties in 
the text. For instance, in what sense is the most insignificant person 
in the kingdom greater than St. John the Baptist, how a man without 
the wedding garment could provide himself suddenly with a wedding 
garment, what the abomination of desolation was, whether one really 
goes to hell for calling one’s brother a fool, why Magdalen must not 
touch the Risen Christ and so on—these are the things the author is 
most concerned about. Hence his ‘dream-reader’, as he puts it, is not 
a harassed curate who turns up the Sunday in question ten minutes be- 
fore the sermon is due, hoping to find a pulpit message therein. “My 
dream is rather of a family sitting down to their Sunday luncheon, and 
discussing the question, what is meant by “the creature being made 
subject to vanity”? And why was this done “for the sake of him who 
subjected it”? After some wrangling on the point, I dare to hope, the 
hostess will salvage the ruined conversation with the consecrated 
formula, “we’ll see what Knox has to say about it afterwards”. What 
Van Steenkiste would have made of that is something to think about. 
The plan of the book is as follows: a translation is given of the Epistle 
and Gospel of each Sunday. It is Mgr. Knox’s own translation. The 
experts will, no doubt, make many reservations, raise eyebrows, and in 
general behave as we expect they should behave. But Mgr. Knox has 
written for the general reader. Read for instance the first page, the 
Epistle of the First Sunday in Advent (Romans, XIII, 11-14): 
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Brethren, already it is high time for us to awake out of our sleep; our salva- 
tion is closer to us now than when we first learned to believe. The night is far 
on in its course; day draws near. Let us abandon the ways of darkness, and put 
on the armour of light, Let us pass our time honourably, as by the light of day, 
not in revelling and drunkeness, not in lust and wantoness, not in quarrels and 
rivalries. Rather, arm yourselves with the Lord Jesus Christ. 


It may not be quite exact, not just this one example, but the whole 
of the book; it throws however a new light on an obscure text. How- 
ever Mgr. Knox’s translations are not the question here, and do not 
concern the value of this book. 

After giving the text (or not giving it), the author then in a de- 
tached manner begins to consider the difficult questions. What does 
St. Paul mean? What does the Gospel mean? His explanations are 
based on his knowledge of the Greek text and, it appears, the modern 
commentators. His explanation is personal, as Mgr. Knox is not 
afraid to chance his arm. He looks squarely at the crux, discusses 
various opinions, gives his decision. Is he always right? Who is? 
At least he does not weary the reader with quotations from all who 
have discussed the point, then adding up the total for and against, and 
deciding the safe majority to be right. To take one example—and the 
book is one which crys out to be quoted—in the second chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, the Gospel of the Second Sunday after Epiphany, the 
famous words, “Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier? nondum venit hora 
mea’, have always proved awkward. This is how the present book 


deals with the question: 


I do not see how you can get rid of the word “Woman” in our Lord’s speech 
to his Mother. “Lady” may have been all right in the Middle Ages, but it is a 
form of address only tramps use now. I think it is quite certain you have got to 
use the same word here as in John XIX, 26. The rest of the sentence is a well- 
known crux for translators. Douay, in despair, gave “what is to thee and me, 
woman?” which Challoner Englished by putting in a “that”. I do not know 
where the American revisers got their rendering, “What wouldst thou have me 
do?”—it seems a very long shot, and slightly inappropriate to the context. You 
cannot very well get over the fact that the same locution is used six times in the 
Old Testament, and twice attributed to evil spirits in the Gospels (Mark I 24, 
V 7 and parallels), always in the general sense of “Do leave me alone”. Lagrange 
rightly points out that the words derive a nuance from the context and circum- 
stances. To read them as a rebuke (Chrysostom) is to take it too harshly. 
They were said, I think, with a smile (our Lord is apt, you might almost say, to 
tease his special friends, Martha for example, and the Syro-Phenician woman, 
when he is going to perform a miracle). They are apparent refusal (which his 
Mother knows him too well to take as such), not based on any particular ground; 
—what will they think, two thousand years hence, of the modern youth who says 
“Have a heart!” in similar circumstances? “My hour has not come yet” can 
hardly mean that our Lord wants her to wait a few minutes, or even that he is 
not yet beginning to perform miracles (in point of fact, he was). The references 
in VII 30 and VIII 20 make it almost necessary to suppose an allusion to the 
Passion; ef. XII 27, XIII 1, and XVI 21.......... 
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This lengthy quotation will give the reader some idea of the book 
and of the style of Mgr. Knox in his réle of exegete. The reviewer se- 
lected it, as it is one which he personally dislikes, so that there can be 
no question of his forcing a book upon you under false pretences. 

Mgr. Knox is excellent on the Epistles. Read him and the Sunday 
Epistle, after thought, will develop into a slashing sermon. Every now 
and then a quip enlivens the narrative, in the most sober and urbane 
fashion of course, such as: “men of good will” does not mean people 
who are enthusiastic about the Beveridge report ; it means, “men of pre- 
dilection”, “men whom God leves”. Again Knox on the ZIZANIA: 
“T am not a botanist enough to pronounce on the exact nature of the 
“zizama”. The modern critics all assure us that “cockle”’ is wrong; 
which I am glad of, because “cockle” gives you a pretty picture, but an 
execrable effect of sound (as every worshipper with a sensitive ear 
feels when this gospel is read). Ought we to say “darnel”, or “tares” ? 
Lagrange calls it “ivraie’, and my French dictionary, after the manner 
of dictionaries, translates ivraie “darnel, tares”....Alas, poor Knaben- 
bauer! 

Readers of the Tablet during the last few years will remember 
these notes, which appeared in that journal. How glad we are they are 
now collected. Books, nowadays, good, bad and indifferent, sell like 
hot cakes, so hurry to get your Knox, which is the kind of a book you 
won't allow to be wrapped up, but you will have a most delectable dip 
into, while dodging the traffic and fellow mortals. 

One thing would have improved the book. A table at the end 
indicating the various gospels treated grouped under the names of the 
evangelists, and a similar guide for the epistles. Does Knox treat of 
I Thessalonians, I 2-10? Don’t you know, the expert says with satis- 
faction, that that is the epistle of the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany? 
How lucky are the experts! Vive la Science! Why then was the 
book not handed to a member of that select band to dissect? The re- 
viewer can only plead that he fell in love with the book, and so jealously 


(however, unworthily) guarded his prize. 
TN. 


* *x * * 


RITUALE. Edited by Rev. John Lane. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 


Seal Grain 12/6, Morocco 15/-. 
The compiler and editor of this Ritual, Rev. John Lane, needs no 


intreduction as an authority on matters liturgical, having already writ- 
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ten several well-known works on Sacred Ceremonies. In this present 
instance he has used his knowledge and experience to good purpose. 
The Ritual is an attractive volume of handy pocket size. Its contents, 
drawn from the Roman Ritual and other approved sources, are well 
set out. In the First Part are to be found the rites and prayers for the 
administration of the Sacraments and Sacramentals, while the Second 
Part consists of a selection of blessings from the Roman Ritual. This 
selection is considerably larger than that found in the Ritual commonly 
used in Australia, while an added attraction is the convenient grouping 
in the one chapter of the non-reserved as opposed to the reserved Bless- 
ings. It is also possible to tell at a glance to whom the reserved Bless- 
ing is reserved. 

This Ritual is particularly commendable by reason of the clearness 
of its print. It should also endear itself to the heart of many a priest 
because, unlike so many other Rituals, the accented syllables of the 
Latin words have been clearly marked as such. This should be a valu- 
able aid to the accurate pronunciation of the solemn and sacred formu- 
lae and prayers uttered in the name of the Church. 

Fr. Lane has very wisely repeated in full the ceremony for the 
Baptism of more than one infant. The Recommendation of a depart- 
ing soul is printed in English as well as in Latin, but the English trans- 
lations of the Visitation of the sick, Blessing of sick children and the 
Burial Services for adults and for children are omitted. In spite of 
this, Fr. Lane treats the Burial Service more fully than is usual, allow- 
ing for Deacon and Subdeacon and other possible variations. The 
ceremony is treated in extenso from the solemn bringing of the body 
to the Church to the prayers that may be said in the Sacristy before the 
Celebrant removes the vestments. (We prefer the more practical con- 
clusion to the ceremony suggested by the Baltimore Ritual—prayers 
the priest may recite after the Mass or at the grave instead of a ser- 
mon. ) 

In this new Ritual we miss the beautiful and practical exhortations 
of the Baltimore Ritual, which, from constant use, seem almost to have 
become part of the various ceremonies in Australia. These exhorta- 
tions, although suggested, are left to the inventive genius of the indi- 
vidual Priest. 


This brings us to the main factor that would militate against the 
exclusive use of Fr. Lane’s Ritual in Australia. It is primarily in- 
tended for the use of the Irish Clergy. For example, the vernacular 
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formulae for use in the Sacraments of Baptism and Matrimony in the 
Connaught dialect of Irish are given. With regard to the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, too, there are several minor differences in the formulae 
used. The formula of the Profession of Faith for the Reception of a 
Convert—that of 1942—cannot, of course, be used in Australia. 


These things, however, are of small moment. Fr. Lane’s Ritual 
has one very considerable factor in its favour—the learned, clear and 
extensive moral and liturgical notes that guide us at every step. Many 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites are quoted throughout, 
while the editor’s full, yet succinct summary of the essential moral 
teaching with regard to the Rites and their administration should be of 
considerable help especially to the young Priest. Unfortunately, these 
guiding notes are in Latin, and so do not strike the eye as quickly as 
they would if they were in English. 


Summing up, we would recommend this Ritual mainly for these 
reasons—It is set out in large, clear type—the pages not being divided 
into columns; for this reason, and because the accent marks are printed, 
it is easily readable: it is of handy size with its contents clearly set out: 
it includes an extensive selection of Blessings from the Roman Ritual, 
so that we consider it a practical substitute for the Roman Ritual: 
finally, Fr. Lane’s moral and liturgical notes are of no small. value. 
However, even considering these merits, we do not think that this new 
Ritual would be a satisfactory substitute for the Baltimore Ritual com- 
monly used in Australia, though it most certainly would be a conveni- 
ent companion to it. 

J.McN. 


k * * Ac 


NEW NORCIA. Historical guide to its institutions. Compiled and 
illustrated by Monachus (Eugene Pércy. O.S.B.). | Obtainable 
from: The Benedictine Abbey, New Norcia, Western Australia. 
This illustrated booklet comes in answer to a long standing demand 

from many quarters. For the vast majority, New Norcia has always 

been little more than a name. We have heard of its existence, and, ina 
vague way have known of its success as a mission to the Australian 
aboriginee. But, in spite of a spontaneous curiosity at the thought of 

a Benedictine Monastery dropped like an oasis of culture and religious 

fervour in the desert of an Australian countryside, our desire for 

information about this truly remarkable institution has, up to the pre- 


“ 
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sent, been thwarted by the lack of suitable literature. In this brochure 
the Benedictines themselves have filled up the gap, and have given us 
an interesting, even absorbing picture, of their religious establishment 
on the banks of the Moore River. 


In the introductory chapter, which deals with the name and history 
of New Norcia, we are given a firm reminder of the ideals and funda- 
mental aim of a Benedictine monastery—the personal sanctification of 
the individual by close union with God in contemplation. Though the 
Benedictine Order is hailed the world over as the civilizer of savage 
tribes and colonizer of entire countries, all this is not the end, but the 
natural sequel of its inward constitution. With these ideals well before 
our minds, we are invited to make our tour of the Monastery and the 
institutions of New Norcia. 


The compiler of the brochure leads us to the monastery gates, 
where he points out the Abbey crest and the Benedictine mottc. In this 
manner our guide takes us on our tour of inspection through the clois- 
ter, halls, Chapels, library and reading room of the monastery. From 
there a short walk takes us to the pro-Cathedral. We visit also the 
institutions—St. Mary’s Orphanage for native boys, St. Joseph’s 
orphanage for native girls, St. Gertrude’s College for girls, and St. 
Ildephonsus’ College for boys. By this time we have come to appre- 
ciate our guide. His literary style has begun to catch our attention. We 
are rather surprised how interesting and entertaining he is being. Or 
is it that we are being charmed by an insight into the quiet humour and 
peaceful joy that pervade the monastic way of life? 


Our tour ends at the hostel which has been built for visitors. The 
impression made on us by our perusal of the booklet on New Norcia 
has been so great that we are pleased to hear of the existence of this 
hostel, and to know that we will be royally received when we make our 
already contemplated visit of a few days, or even a week, to the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of the Most Holy Trinity. 

The brochure is profusely illustrated with photographs of New 
Norcia’s various buildings and the works of religious art with which 
the monastery and its institutions abound, and which deservedly form 
one of the main attractions to visitors. 


We have omitted one point of much interest. A chapter of the 
brochure is devoted to the products of New Norcia. It is “a materially 
self-supporting religious establishment. All the essentials required 
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for the material upkeep of New Norcia’s population of nearly 500 
people, and the maintenance of the Drysdale River Mission in the 
North of West Australia are produced locally. Truly the Benedictine 
Mission of New Norcia is one of the most interesting places in Aus- 
tralia....and is a monument to the courage and foresight of its foun- 
der, Bishop Salvado, and to the unwavering perseverance and industry 
of those who have followed him”. (John K. Ewers in “Old Spain in 


Young Australia”, “Sydney Mail”, 1936.) 
J.McN. 
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